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Those Scarce Items are coming back. Before the end 


of the year we can definitely promise delivery of .. . 
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To Jim, Russia was just another isolated history lesson, with 
no real bearing on his life. Then this question in a recent Coronet 
article aroused his curiosity, and he learned about an influential 
power, able to color future history with its political doctrines. 
By showing Jim the connection between the large world and 
his small one—Coronet helped him to see the connection be- 
tween learning history and living it. 


Throughout: the country, thousands of students like Jim are 
seeing, through a Coronet window, how the facts of education 
blend into the pattern of everyday living. Their teachers have 
found that Coronet increases students’ respect for classroom 
lessons by taking them out of the classroom and relating 
education to life. 


Through Coronet’s “Education for Living,” Jim learned how 
important the study of social science was to his own future. 
Similar experiences with Coronet could be cited in connection 
with every other school subject. In the breadth and vitality 
of Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, special features, Picture 
Stories and Game Books, teachers everywhere are finding the 
perfect companion for their classroom plan of educating for 
living. 

Order Coronet for your students — by filling in the coupon and 
mailing it to Coronet’s Education Department TODAY. 
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THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face a seven-acre 
lake. These buildings will be connected by a covered walk and 
vehicular roadway. Sketched below is the Advanced Engineering 
Building in which improvements will be quickly made in existing 
products. 


LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, access to the 
Center will be through the Administration Building sketched here. 
A system of modern roadways will provide practical opportunity to 
study traffic control as well as to make simple road tests of new car 
developments. 
























































90D OF SUNSHINE wi!! pour into the southern 
of the Research Buildings where experimental 
is carried on in such diverse fielas as the study 
Glorophyl, research into fuels and engine design. 





The New 

GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 


MORE and BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world 
a out for new and finer 
things. There is a great hunger, 
broad as all mankind, for happier 
relationships among men— for 
greater individual opportunity for 
accomplishment, for more and bet- 
ter goods within reach of everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that 
we can bring greatest benefit to our 
national economy in the future. 
Through such action lies the road 
to more good jobs, to an ever-rising 
standard of living through the con- 
tinual replacement of old things 
with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical 
Center is dedicated to such an ob- 
jective. It will occupy a 350-acre 
tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its pur- 
pose is to develop new things that 
add to the comfort and security of 
our living, and to enable existing 
things to be made more efficiently, 
hence at lower selling prices, so 
more people may own and enjoy 
them —all with expanding job op- 
portunities. 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers 
out of the idea stage and into usable 


reality. 


Here in groups of buildings de- 
signed especially for the purpose, 
General Motors will gather in ad- 
vantageous and inspiring new sur- 
roundings the most modern facili- 
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PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BOD) 
FRIGIDAIRE . GMC TRUCK AND COACH . GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


ties for research, advanced engi- 
neering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing tech- 
niques. 


Here physicists and engineers will 
discover new facts and convert them 
into new improved products. Styl- 
ists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers 
will develop better manufacturing 


techniques for making them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when 
science is so harnessed, more jobs 
are created, more comforts and con- 
veniences are brought within reach 
of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the 
engineering staffs of all of our Divi- 
sions may draw, the General Motors 
Technical Center will stimulate im- 
provement in all General Motors 
products. Automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, Diesel engines, locomotives 
and other good and useful things 
may be expected to be improved at 
even faster pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Cen- 
ter will not be confined te existing 
things. It is dedicated to the idea 
that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances 
it not only helps himself but his 
fellow men. Its goal will be “more 
and better things for more people,” 
whether that comes through im- 
provement of the old or devélop- 
ment of the new, 
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Throughout the colorful history of the 
South, the word “Courtesy” has been 
given true expression. The L&N strives to 
continue that tradition as a living reality. 


But the South itself, and this Railroad 
which has so faithfully served its interests 
for nearly a century, have changed greatly. 


For over 95 years, the “Old Reliable” 
has aided the enormous development of 
the South and welded together a wide 
expanse of Southern territory. Its ever- 
mounting contribution in taxes in sup- 
port of government, including schools 
and highways, its purchases and those of 
its 34,000 employes, its dependable serv- 
ice—all have accrued to the vast growth 
of the Southern region. 


During the last four years, it has worked 
primarily to win the war. With glorious 
Peace, it is now undertaking to improve 
its facilities and service—its present 
improvement program is more than 
$28,000,000. 

As constant as Southern courtesy, the 
L&N now strives to promote still greater 
Southern progress ...to champion agri- 
cultural and industrial development. It 
hopes to merit continued public confi- 
dence and good will. 
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President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


RELIABLE:::YESTERDAY:::TODAY:::;:TOMORROW 


BUY AND KEEP VICTORY BONDS 
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VITALIZED 


INSTRUCTION! 





Learning becomes adventure 
when you use motion pictures as 
ateaching tool—words and books 
take on new meaning — reading 
and study are stimulated. Stu- 
dents acquire more knowledge 
— in less time — and they retain 
that knowledge longer. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes—and on reason- 
able terms. 

Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan 
makes a film library available 
immediately even to schools with 
small budgets. This plan oper- 
ates on a year-to-year basis, with 
payments as low or lower than 
rentals — and with no budget 
liabilities beyond the current 
year. , 

Write now for more informa- 
tion about this “Lease-to-Own” 
plan — and ask to see previews 
of available films, teacher-tested 
for your curricula. 


Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 
Films Inc. 








FRANK L. ROUSER 
P. O. Box 2107 
Knoxville 11, Tennessee 
Telephone 3-0409 











Books of 1944 
Recommended for 
Professional Libraries 


By the Staff of the College of Education 
of the University of Colorado 


American Council on Education. Com- 
mission on Teachers Education. 
Teachers for Our Times; a statement 
of purposes. 178 p. The Council. $2. 

American Council on Education. Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services. 
Looseleaf. The Council. $3. 

Baker, H. J. Introduction to Excep- 
ey Children. 496 p. Macmillan. 

3.50. 


Brubacher, J. S. The Public Schools 
and Spiritual Values. Seventh Year- 
book, John Dewey Society. Harper. 
222 p. $2.50. 

Burton, W.H. The Guidance of Learn- 
py! Activities. 601 p. Appleton. 

19. 


Griffin et al. Mental Hygiene. Ameri- 
can Book. Revised. 

Jersild. Child Psychology. 
Hall. Revised. 

Kandel, I. L. ed. Postwar Educational 
Reconstruction in the United States. 
306 p. Columbia University, Teach- 
ers College. $3.70. 

Lane, R. H. The Principal in the 
Modern Elementary School. 313 p. 
Houghton. $2.50. 

Moehlman, C. H. School and Church: 
the American Way. 178 p. Harper. 
$2.50. 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Adolescence. Forty-third 
Yearbook, Part I. University of 
Chicago Press. 358 p. $3. 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Teaching Language in the 
Elementary School. Forty-third 
Yearbook, Part II. University of 
Chicago Press, Department of Edu- 
cation. 257 p. $2.75. $2.00 pa. 

NEA. Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Toward a 
New Curriculum. 192 p. The De- 
partment. $2. 

NEA. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Education for All American 
Youth. 421 p. NEA. $1. 
Learning About Education and the 
Peace. 40p. NEA. 10c. 

Let’s Look at Education and the 
People’s Peace. 28 p. NEA. 10c. 
Let’s Talk About Education and the 
People’s Peace. 30 p. NEA. 10c. 
Two Addresses on Education and the 
People’s Peace. 22 p. NEA. Free. 

Otto, H. J. Elementary School Organi- 
zation and Administration. 2d. ed. 
571 p. Appleton. $3.75. 

Prall, C. E., and Cushman, C. L. 
Teacher Education in Service. Com- 
mission on Teacher’ Education. 
American Council on Education. 
303 p. 

Pressey, S. L. and Robinson, F. P. 
Psychology and the New Education. 
Revised. 654 p. Harper. $3. 


Prentice 


Remmers and Gage. Educational 
Measurements and Evaluation. Har- 
pers. 1944. 


Sheviakov, G. V., and Redl, Fritz. 
Discipline for Today’s Children and 
Youth. NEA. 50c. 

Warner, W. L.; Havighurst, R. J.; and 
Loeb, M. B. Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? The Challenge of Unequal 
Opportunities. 190 p. Harper. $2.50. 














LEARN 
WORDS 


A new series of 
spellers for grades 
two to eight 


By JESSE E. ADAMS 


Professor of Education, University of Kentucky 


LEARNING WORDS is a lan- 
guage arts spelling book. In ad- 
dition to teaching children to 
spell and pronounce words cor- 
rectly it also teaches word mean- 
ing, correct use of English, and 
some grammatical interpreta- 
tions closely allied to spelling. 
There are also reading exercises 
and a carefully prepared diction- 
ary. 

No subject in the curriculum is 
more an individual matter than 
that of spelling. Provision for 
individual abilities of pupils has 
been made throughout this series. 


Benj. Hl. Sanborn & Co. 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16 
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SILICONE RUBBER 


SILICONE RUBBER, new product of the 
G.E. Research Laboratory, retains 
its elastic properties at temperatures 
from minus 60 to 575 degrees F. A 
silicone rubber gasket, after operat- 
ing continuously at 300 degrees F. 
for 300 hours in a turbosupercharger, 
like the one on the right, is still so 
soft that it can be used again. 
Turbosuperchargers get hot in the 
corrosive blast of the engine’s ex- 


haust, and operate in the bitter cold 
substratosphere. That’s why the 
gasket must be made to withstand 
heat and cold. The use of rubber is 
limited because at low temperatures 
it is brittle and smashes like glass, 
while at high temperatures it melts 
or burns. But the new silicone 
rubber will take violent jolts and 
even though it may get very hot, 
or cold, will not lose its elasticity. 


SILICON-OXYGEN BACKBONE. Closely related to carbon, silicon is present in sand 
and glass, which are highly resistant to heat. Both elements can form lon 


chain-like molecules called polymers. Organic 


lymers, such as natural . 


synthetic rubber, have as a backbone a string of carbon atoms. Silicone is also 
a polymer, but its backbone is a series of units each consisting of a silicon and 


‘oxygen atom. 


jah She 

~O-Si-0-5t-0-61-0- 
CH; CH; CH; H 
SILICONE POLYMER 


HCH, HA ACH, HH Hf CH, HH 
I 


i ee ee om I 
CC = C-C-0-C=CCC-C= CC 


) 
HH H H H 
CARBON POLYMER 


This replacement of the carbon backbone with silicon-oxygen linkages is 
responsible in most instances for improved thermal stability. 














RESEARCH IN SILICONE rubber con- 
tinues. Before the war, work was 
already being done in this field. 
War needs hastened the commercial 
development of silicones. They take 
the forms of a plastic as soft as 
putty which will bounce as high as 
rubber; an electrical insulating 
compound that will operate con- 
tinously without charring at high 
temperatures; oils with almost un- 
changing viscosity which remain 
liquid and non-volatile as tem- 
perature changes; and vapors which 
make fabrics and ceramics water- 
repellent. 


In its present state of development, 
silicone rubber is not suitable for 
uses that require high tensile 
strength. In this respect, its grow- 
ing pains are not unlike those of 
synthetic organic rubber. But the 
research in silicone rubber is by no 
means over. ‘‘Silicone chemistry,”” 
so parallel to “‘carbon chemistry,” 
has possibilities which stagger the 
imagination. 


This advertisement is one of a feries, de- 
signed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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First 16 mm School Films Released As 
Part of Young America Films’ Com- 
plete Visual Instruction Service® 


HERE they are! First releases of 108 pro- 
ductions for the school year 1945-1946 
«+. 0n subjects that nation-wide surveys 
proved teachers want most . . . productions 
representative of the high ty you can 
expect from Young America Films. 
Check the list now. Decide which films 
‘ou would like to see. Then circle the num- 
ers and mail. Our distributor in your state 
will show you these new 
*For fe details of Young America Films’ 
complete new Visual Instruction Service, see 
the October issue of this magazine, 
1. WE, THE PEOPLES: (A documentary film) —A 
thoughtful exposition of the struggle of man for peace. 
2. OUR SHRINKING WORLD: (A documentary film) 
—Shows how time and distance are being circum- 
vented through modern methods of transportation and 
communication, 
3. JOHNNY’S DAY: (peimecy Grades )—Helps orient 
the primary grade child to his childhood environment. 
4, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: (Junior High) — Ana- 
lyses the three branches of our national government. 
5. STATE GOVERNMENT: (Junior High)—Describes 
the component parts of the State government. 
6. TECHNIQUES OF TYPING: (Junior High)—A be- 
ginning film which shows the student proper approach 
and basic techniques. 
7. TYPING TECHNIQUES: (Senior High) — An ad- 
vanced film to develop efficiency. 
8. MAP STUDY: (Elementary Grades)—Prepared to 
help the Elementary,school student understand maps. 
9. EVERYDAY HEALTH HABITS: (Primary Grades )— 
Fundamental principles of personal hygiene and the 
fun of following health rules. 
10. WHAT NUMBERS MEAN: (Primary Grades) — 
Uses actual experiences concrete objects and relation- 
ships shown by animation. 
11. KEEPING FIT: For Boys (Senior High)—A dem- 
onstration of simple exercises and sports for proper 
physique and good health. 
12. KEEPING FIT: For Girls (Senior High)—Exer- 
cises and sports which develop posture and poise as 
aids to good health. 
13. SAFETY AT SCHOOL: (Primary Grades)—Actual 
safety experiences of a primary grade child on his 
way to and from school. 
14, SAFETY AT HOME: (Elementary Grades) —Shows 
how safe living in the home is a matter for all mem- 
bers of the family. 
15. SAFETY AT PLAY: (Primary Grades)—Demon- 
strates the necessity of safe conduct among children 
in group activities. 


Circle Numbers of Films You'd Like to See... 
And Mail with Your Name and Address to: 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 





32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 














NAME 

SCHOOL___ GRADE 

SCHOOL ADDRESS__ 
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"Sports for Victory” 


A nation-wide “Sports for Vic- 
tory” project has been launched 
by the Treasury Department as a 
part of high school participation 
in the Victory Loan. Schools are 
being urged either to dedicate one 
cf their regular football or basket- 
baH games to the Victory Loan, 
charging the usual admission plus 
the purchase of a Victory Bond, 
or schedule an extra game, with 
admission by bond only. It is fur- 
ther suggested that the between- 
halves activities highlight the 
Victory Loan. 

Seven outstanding sports 
authorities make up the National 
“Sports for Victory” Committee. 
They are Ted Husing, sports an- 
nouncer, Dwight Keith, editor of 
“Southern Coach and Athlete,” 
John Kieran, “Information, 
Please,” H. V. Porter, executive 
secretary of the National Feder- 
ation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, Owen Reed, 
editor of “Scholastic Coach,” 
Grantland Rice, “Sports Pictures, 
Inc.,” and Bill Stern, “Sports 
Newsreel.” 

Friday, December 7, is the ideal 
date for Victory Loan games. In 
addition to being Pearl Harbor 
Day, this date comes during 
Schools-for-Victory Week (De- 
cember 2-9) when school partici- 
pation in the Victory Loan will be 
highlighted on a national scale by 
press and radio. However, games 
may be scheduled for any date 
during the Victory Loan, October 
29-December 8. 

The Victory Loan demonstra- 
tion at the half might include 
formations on the field by the 
band — spelling the words “Vic- 
tory” or “Buy Bonds”—auctioning 
off the autographed ball with 
which the game is played, an- 
nouncing Bond sales for the game, 
and introducing Purple Heart 
heroes who are present. 


An aspiring young journalist once 
went to Will Rogers for some pointers 
on how to write a successful newspaper 
column. Rogers obligingly gave out 
with some tips. As the young writer 
was about to leave, he asked: 

“By the way, Mr. Rogers, is the field 
ort humor crowded?” 

“Only when Congress is in session,” 
quipped Will.—Irving Hoffman. 
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WHISTLES and bells saluted a new era 
on V-J Day. On that same day, Wiv- 
STON entered into a contract with this 
Journal to resume your favorite adver- 
tising column— WIrnsToN FLASHEs. 

PPK 
FOOTBALL was so popular in China dur- 
ing the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—25 A.D.) 
that the first rule book had to be 
printed to guide the ancient players of 
fall’s greatest sport. 

a i 
MOVING AHEAD, sixth grade book in 
Easy GrowTH 1N READING, is just off 
press; the first printing is exhausted by 
advance orders. 

to td 
RADIO-SONDE Equipment—a tiny 
broadcasting unit parachutes to earth 
after its helium balloon explodes in the 
stratosphere. The temperature, humid- 
ity and pressure at each line have been 
transmitted to a receiving station and 
the most formidable obstacles to high 
altitude flying are thereby eliminated. 

el 
QUANTITATIVE thinking is the keynote 
of the already famous ArITHMETIC WE 
Usz series. Pupil growth in quantitative 
thinking is the motivating idea behind 
the eight books for Grades 2 through 9. 

OPP 
SUGAR cost George Washington $1.00 
per pound in 1778; John Adams was 
paying $4.00 per pound in 1797. Ration- 
ing did have its advantages! 

PPS 
HISTORY OF WORLD WARII, by 
Francis Trevelyan Miller and a staff of 
200 editors, is destined to become the 
definitive one-volume chronicle of the 
recent great conflict. 

wee 
LEXICOGRAPHER—‘‘A harmless 
drudge,” defined Dr. Samuel Johnson 
who wrote an English Dictionary that 
was to dominate the field for more than 
a century. Write to the home office for 
an interesting historical “short-short” 
on how Tue Winston Dictionary, 
“the modern authority,” is made. 

Poe 
PRAYER for Armistice Day, 1945. “‘“With 
the help of Thy Grace, we firmly resolve’ 
never to minimize the supreme sacrifice 
of those boys of 1918 who ‘poured out 
the sweet red wine of youth’ in the lost 
cause of the ‘war to end wars.’” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
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Ecitcrial Comment... . 


_. DISTR°CT CONFERENCES 

For.the sixth year, the sixteen meetings of super- 
intendents, supervisors, presidents, and secretaries 
of local education associations have been com- 
pleted:. Every group except two was represented 
at one. of: the meetings. There was great interest 
on the part of all those attending and the spirit 
was fine, in spite of the many difficulties which 
beset school leaders. These meetings are of great 
value to the state office of the association. 

There are three primary purposes for these meet- 
ings. First of all, they give opportunity for officials 
of local associations to get together to discuss their 
problems. We must strengthen the local associa- 
tions because therein lies the strength of the state 
organization. The booklet “The Local Education 
Association at Work” is designed to aid locals in 
formulating an active, vigorous program for the 
year. 

The second purpose of the meetings is to bring 
those representatives who attend into closer touch 
with the state organization. Those charged with 
the responsibility of carrying on the affairs of the 
state office wish to conduct the association in a 
democratic manner. We feel that the people who 
attend represent the teachers and through them 
the affairs of the state office can be carried to every 
teacher. A report of these meetings made to the 
membership of each local should be helpful. 

A third reason for these meetings is that they give 
representatives of local associations the opportunity 
to express their views on the new legislative pro- 
gram which is in process of being formulated. The 
suggestions coming from these sixteen meetings 
will be considered by the legislative committee and 
a new legislative program will be presented for 
consideration of the Representative Assembly in 
January. 

All of these meetings proved most helpful to your 
executive: ‘secretary and to the members of the 
State Department of Education who attended. We 
are grateful for the fine spirit of cooperation and 
we trust that these meetings will result in stronger 
local education associations and a more vigorous, 
influential state association. 

> 
» ,, CENSUS AND ATTENDANCE 

The new census and attendance law passed by 
the 1945 General Assembly was timely. When we 
consider that Tennessee stands thirty-ninth in 
median education attainment; that only eighteen 
per cent of the people of Tennessee have graduated 
from high school; that nearly forty per cent of 
‘the people have achieved only a sixth grade edu- 
cation“or less; it is evident that the children of 
Tennessee have not been attending school. Fur- 
thermore, when we know that there were approxi- 
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mately 100,000 children enrolled in the first grade 
in 1943-44 and only 38,600 in the eighth grade for 
the same year, the necessity for this law is more 
apparent. Then, too, there were 100,000 in the first 
grade in 1943-44, and only 16,000 in the twelfth 
grade. Where do they go? What happens to them? 

We need a more careful check on the census and 
the attendance. We need to know why there was a 
difference of 100,000 in the census of 1940 and the 
enrollment for that year. Children are important. 
We must keep up with them. 

Arthur Jones, Supervisor of Census and Attend- 
ance is making careful plans for the new census 
to be taken from February 15 to May 31. New 
forms are being prepared and every effort is being 
made to find the children, get them in school, and 
keep them there. This work should have the sup- 
port of all school people as well as all parents in 
the state. 

J 
THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The date of the meeting of the Representative 
Assembly has been set for January 11 and 12, 1946. 
Local association officials should plan for the elec- 
tion of delegates at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation if this has not been done. It takes time to 
get cards issued for all delegates and too, it is 
important that the agenda and other materials be 
mailed to each delegate well in advance of the 
meeting. 

The meeting in 1946 will be an important one, as 
a new legislative program will be presented for 
consideration. We have made gains but there is 
much yet to fight for. Every local association 
should see to it that it has a full quota of delegates 
in attendance on January 11 and 12. © 

* 
THANKSGIVING 
And therefore, I, William Bradford (by the grace 
of God today, 
And the franchise of this good people) governor of 

Plymouth, say— 

Through virtue of vested power—ye shall gather 
with one accord, 

And hold in the month of November, thanksgiving 
unto the Lord. 

. — Margaret Junkin Preston. 

* P 

Let my voice ring out and over the earth 
Through all the grief and strife, 

With a golden joy in a silver mirth, 
Thank God for life! : 

—James Thompson. 

* 

Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do that day which must be 
done, whether you like it or not. Being forced to 
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work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance and self-control, diligence and strength 
of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
* 


Thanks in old age—thanks ere I go, 
.For health, the midday sun, the impalpable air— 
. for life, mere life, 
.For precious ever-lingering memories. 
—Walt Whitman. 
e 


Down on your knees and thank Heaven, fasting, 
for a good man’s love.—William Shakespeare. 


But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophetic word, 
‘And in its hollow tones are heard 
' The thanks of millions yet to be. 
—Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


e 
Glad that I live am I; 
That the sky is blue; 
Glad for the country lanes, 
And the fall of dew. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
*. 
But thanks to my friends for their care in my 
breeding, 
Who taught me betimes to love working and read- 
ing. 
—Isaac Watts. 
* 
. O Lord! that lends me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness! 
—William Shakespeare. 
* 
Dear the people coming home, 
Dear glad faces long away. 
Dear the merry cries, and dear 
All the glad and happy play. 
Dear the thanks, too, that we give 
For all of this, Thanksgiving Day. 
—Celia Thaxter. 
» 

Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the 
people praise thee.—Psalm 67: 5. 

o 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
and to sing praises unto thy name, O most High.— 
Psalm 92: 1. 

* 

Praise ye the Lord. O give thanks unto the Lord; 
for he is good: for his mercy endureth for ever.— 
Psalm 106: 1. 

; a 

_ Praise ye the Lord: for it is good to sing praises 
unto our God; for it is pleasant; and praise is 
comely.—Psalm 147: 1. 
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THE COLORED INSERT 

In this issue there is a four-page insert in color 
of beauty spots of Tennessee. These are used for 
several reasons. First, emphasis is being placed on 
Tennessee this year due to the sesquicentennial ce]- 
ebration in 1946. Second, it is hoped that these 
pictures will increase the appreciation for the 
beauty of our state on the part of both teachers 
and pupils. Third, it is hoped that these pictures 
may brighten the bulletin boards in classrooms all 
over the state. Teachers may wish to clip them 
from the magazine and use for instructional pur- 
poses. 

These pictures were made from expensive plates 
loaned by the Division of State Information of the 
Department of Conservation. The division is doing 
a splendid job of selling Tennessee to the nation as 
a recreational and beauty center. Our teachers 
should be aware of these advantages, and our chil- 
dren should be taught more about their own state. 

In December the front cover of The Tennessee 
Teacher will carry pictures of Andrew Jackson. 
This colored picture of the Hermitage should fit in 
well with a study of Jackson. 

We are grateful for the use of these plates. If 
they encourage the study of Tennessee history, in- 
crease appreciation for our state, and bring some 
pleasure to teachers and pupils, then the additional 
cost of carrying these pictures in the magazine will 
be well spent. 








Order ear'y 


Notable Heath Series on Your State 
Library List 


®@ OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS 
@ OUR ANIMAL BOOKS 
@ WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 
@ OUR GROWING WORLD SERIES 
@® NEW WORLD NE’GHBORS SERIES 
@ READING FOR INTEREST SERIES 
@® HEALTH—SAFETY—GROWTH SERIES 


Write for your order blank* now 


*Containing a complete list of Heath titles on the 
Tennessee Library List. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Very Special Delivery... 


History doesn’t record who wrote the letter, nor who 
received it. But the missive dated November, 1831, 
has an important place in the history of the South . . . 
yes, in the history of the nation. 

Because it was the first letter mailed via United 
States Post to be carried ona railroad train. Thus, 
it traveled very special delivery! 

This historic event occurred on the South Carolina 
Canal and Rail Road Company, which is now part 
of the Southern Railway System that “Serves the 
South” with an 8,000-mile network cf gleaming rails. 


Free—to school officials and teachers 


Living up to a great tradition . . . putting the finish 
ing touches on a great war record .. . the Southern is 
today ready to supply the dependable, all-weather, 
efMicient mass transportation service so vital to the 
prosperity and progress of the postwar South. 


Moreover, its taxes will continue to help support 
state and local governments throughout the South 
...its purchases will continue to bring prosperity 
to Southern business and agriculture... and it will 
continue to offer steady employment to tens of 
thousands cf Southern men and women. 











A “Pupil’s Kit” prepared by the Southern Railway and a 
“Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the Association of American 
Railroads. Both are interesting, useful, and packed with 
exciting facts about the basic railway industry. For free 
copies, write to: B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, 
Southern Railway System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D.C. 


y SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
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It’s a hummer... Have a Coke 





... rug-cutting at the high school gym 


Kids sure do know how to get together and get 
things going. Young folks long ago found that 
the pause that eduees with ice-cold Coca-Cola is 
p swell ice-breaker. Have a Coke gets over quickly 
4 with everybody. All America knows it as an invite 


" to get together and give with the good news.. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Coke =Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade- 
“aBA) marks which distinguish the prod- 
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SLAs uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


Professor of Education and Director, 
Child Study Clinic, Peabody College, 
Nashville 





There are not many funda- 
mental aspects of instruction in 
reading, but there are many 
methods that are used by differ- 
ent teachers to develop the fun- 
damental skills involved. Many 
teachers become confused _be- 
cause of the multiplicity of 


methods which are elective proc- 
esses to attain the same goal. We 
may even lose sight of the fun- 
damental objective and bring 
about frustration on the part of 
children by employment of con- 
flicting methods or. produce. fa- 


tigue: and loss ‘of interest by mo- 
“notonous duplication. 


' While theré:may be many divi- 
sions and subdivisions in. the total 
program of reading, there are a 
few fundamental aspects that 


‘must constitute ‘the polar stars 
that shall guide the teacher:in the 


selection of methods for develop- 


ment of.reading: skills on the part : 


of the pupils. ': Four of these ele- 


‘ments. shall be. commented upon 


briefly in: this: discussion, as fol- 


lows: (1)-Comprehension in Oral 


and Silent Reading;: (2) Vocabu- 
lary Building; (3) Attending to 


‘the: Individual Pupil: and (4) - 


Evaluation of Pupil Efficiency. 
(1). Comprehension in Oral and 


| ‘grade’ pupils. 





Silent Reading. Every thought- 
ful teacher will agree immediate- 
ly that it is much easier to hear 
a reading lesson employing the 
oral technique than to direct the 
activity of a group of children in- 
volving silent reading. There are 
only two basic values in having 
children read orally in school 
which could not be achieved in 
other ways; namely, (a) to dem- 
onstrate to the teacher the ability 
of calling the words, and (b) to 
impart information to others 
which they cannot secure as 
readily for themselves either in 
work-type or pleasure-type situa- 
tions. Many class periods have 
been ‘spent in round-robin oral 
reading with little or no discus- 
sion of the content or the func- 
tional use of the same. While no 
generalization is universally true, 
basically, oral reading should be 
used as a means to impart. the 
subject matter of the printed: page 
te: others. 


‘+ Many studies have ‘been made 


of the speed of oral reading and 
the eye-voice relation: Elements 
involved in muscular coordination 
of. lungs, throat, lips, and. vocal 
cords ‘in oral reading, enunciation 
of svlJables, and other such factors 
limit the speed of the. best readers 
to. a'‘rate far below that of the 
average silent reading speed of 
The tendency: of 
word-by-word analysis in oral 
reading. has an’  unwholesome 
effect upon efforts to develop a 
wide fixation span and a’ rapid 
change of focus in silent: reading. 
The: basi¢e objectives of: oral read- 
ing are clearness of enunciation, 
smoothness’ in expression, : and 
pleasant pitch. Speed enough to 
guarantee rhythm of ‘expression 
is desirable but speed in oral read- 
ing ‘is never an objective within 
iteelf’ =. * 36 
Comprehension in silent reading 
involves'many elements‘and: ‘can 
be considered from many differ- 
ent facets. 
consider: instruction in. silent 
reading from the standpoint: of 
methods aimed at the child’s (a) 


‘learning to read as contrasted :: 


1945. °° 


It may be helpful to ‘: 
‘preciations, and other’ such: syn- 


Comments on Four Aspects of Reading Instruction 


with those that are used to stimu- 
late the child; (b) to read to learn 
the content. 

In the first case the .method 
must point toward the develop- 
ment of accuracy, then rhythm, 
and, thirdly, speed. In the second 
case, the order of emphasis is just 
reversed. Comprehension in si- 
lent reading calls for the teacher 
to choose methods that will in- 
crease the skill of the reader in 
thinking either analytically or 
synthetically. What do we mean 
by the five terms just introduced 
from the standpoint of method? 
We will look at them briefly. 

In learning to read silently, the 
child is stimulated: by~ such 
methods as word drill, phrase and 
sentence reading, and ‘then. unit 
reading to coordinate progressive- 
ly the elements of accuracy, 
rhythm, and speed: . In reading to 


.léarn content, while all three ele- 


ments are essential,: the element 
of.speed is first from: the: stand- 
point of teacher guidance: and 
stimulation. In this latter case, 


‘the method chosen by the’ teacher 


is designed to secure‘dispatch and 


-ease.of performance. ‘The tedium 
‘of plodding and jerky effort in the 


reading act on the part:éf-one at- 
tempting to use the: tool: of read- 


‘ing for some functional:end leads 


to defeatism and frustration. :Fur- 
ther’ discussion : will’: make «this 
point even more clear... °° 

‘In teaching children to read to 
learn we need to remind ourselves 
that we are asking children to use 
their minds. Then, naturally, we 
ask,.in how many ways ‘can a 
person engage in efficient think- 


ing? .We know that-we read to 


get facts, to secure. major and 
minor headings, to answer ques- 
tions, to identify specific elements, 


‘and other such artalytical’ tasks. 


We know that at other times we 
read to gain the general signifi- 


“cance of a combination of! facts or 


circumstances to associaté’ ideas 
into larger concepts, to:enrich ap- 


thetic tasks. The teacher should 


“choose methods and select' devices 


that stimulate the refinement of 
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the mental skills of the child in 
thinking either analytically or 
synthetically, since these are the 
abilities on which man depends in 
his life-long struggle to solve 
problems. In a very realistic 
sense the teacher must ever be 
conscious of the fact that her first 
responsibility is to teach the child 
to think, and then help him to 
learn to do so while employing a 
tool we call reading. 

(2) Vocabulary Building. We 
find many different methods em- 
ployed in vocabulary develop- 
ment. Such time-honored activi- 
ties as phonic drill, flash card ex- 
ercises, “writing the word ten 
times,” dictionary definitions, and 
diacritical markings have been 
used to develop vocabulary. In- 
vestigations in psychology of 
learning have shown that the best 
vocabulary building process fol- 
lows certain steps. These stages 
are: (a) vital primary experience; 
(b) oral speech in functional re- 
lations; (c) visualization through 
pictures and illustrations; and (d) 
presentation of the printed words. 
A printed word is an abstract 
symbol for which reading vocab- 
ulary readiness has been estab- 
lished through stages (a), (b), and 
(c). Research in visual imagery 
and memory has revealed that the 
practice of letting children stare 
an indeterminate length of time 
at words is confusing rather than 
clarifying to them in vocabulary 
exercises. The implication of the 
above statements leads us to 
recognize that vocabulary build- 
ing is a psychological and a scien- 
tific process that calls for experi- 
ence first and, later, the introduc- 
tion of the symbol that is to stand 
for the experience. Further, our 
methods must involve stimulation 
through short time exposure with 
sufficient repetition to fix the 
image in visual memory. 

(3) Attending to the Individual 
Pupil. The great majority of in- 
struction time is spent in guiding 
children in groups. Many plans 
have been devised to care for 
variation in abilities within class- 
room populations. The plan most 
popular today is a division of a 
typical classroom into three read- 
ing groups. We recognize that 
such a division is helpful, even 
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though such a breakdown does 
not care for children who are 
borderline cases or on the fringes 
of group classification. 

Some studies have revealed that 
in a typical public school group 
as many as seventeen different 
stages of reading ability can be 
identified and isolated. In each 
case, the teacher who groups 
children according to reading 
ability must be a careful observer 
of the range of abilities of pupils 
to classify them properly for in- 
struction. 

Individualized instruction is es- 
sential in two fundamental areas; 
namely, skill-development activi- 
ties and independent reading ac- 
tivities. A given child may have 
great variation of ability in these 
two realms. Teacher guidance in- 
volves allocation of tasks and ma- 
terials in each type of reading at 
levels of acceptance on the part of 
the child. 

For many years, the point has 
been emphasized that when a 
teacher discovers a child who is 
unable to do acceptable work un- 
der group instruction there is a 
need for individual diagnosis and 
consequent remedial techniques. 
The procedures involved with 
such a child are necessarily in- 
dividualized and, in some cases, 
necessitate remedial guidance for 
several weeks or even months. 
Teachers of early elementary 
children should not permit indi- 
vidual pupils to flounder week 
after week and lose step with 
other children without determin- 
ing which specific factor is inhibit- 
ing progress. The natural respon- 
sibility of the teacher is the de- 
termination of the specific cause 
of every child's failure to progress 
with satisfaction under group in- 
struction. Under some false phi- 
losophies, children have been per- 
mitted to fail repeatedly in the 
early elementary grades, with the 
blind hope and wishful thinking 
that some day they would begin 
to read. 

The basic criterion of selection 
of reading material for improve- 
ment of the skill of any child is 
the ability of the pupil to read 
such material with relaxed 
mental state. The teacher’s re- 
sponsibility in relation to indi- 


vidualization demands _ careful 
guidance of each pupil through 
the selection of content which can 
be read without conscious atten- 
tion upon the reading act in any 
of its integral aspects. 

(4) Evaluation of Pupil Eff- 
ciency. Another basic factor in 
reading instruction is that of eval- 
uation by the teacher and the 
pupil. The most definite stimulus 
to improve one’s condition is to 
know quantitatively and qualita- 
tively his present status. It is, 
therefore, essential for the teacher 
to use means by which children 
can recognize their status from 
day to day and see positive evi- 
dence of improvement when such 
has been achieved. 

There are a number of different 
methods of helping children to 
evaluate and improve their abili- 
ties in reading. Many exercise 
books are used to accompany 
basal reader series. Many school 
systems use standardized tests. 
One of the most important prob- 
lems in the use of the two types 
of material mentioned is to trans- 
late the results of the pupil’s work 
so that the child can understand 
his status and be stimulated to 
improve his reading abilities. 
Every teacher should know how 
and when to administer survey 
type tests as contrasted with diag- 
nostic and achievement tests. 

While the formal materials 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph have great value, even 
more profit can be attained by the 
preparation of informal testing 
materials by the teacher for use 
in her own room from day to day. 
In keeping with the discussion on 
the first topic in this paper deal- 
ing with analytical and synthetic 
reading processes, let us consider 
the possibility of developing 
teacher-made tests for a daily 
check on the growing abilities of 
children in analytical and syn- 
thetic thinking while reading con- 
tent on the printed page. One 
analytical process involves the 
ability to isolate specific facts. 
Under timed conditions, children 
can be stimulated to find specific 
answers for questions prepared by 
the teacher in advance of the 
lesson period. On limited time 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Federal Aid for Education 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
Representative in Congress 
Third Tennessee District 

To people who do not believe 
that education is essential to the 
creation and maintenance of a 
high economic and social status 
for the people of America there is 
no need to discuss federal aid or 
even state aid for education. To 
those who do not believe that the 
opportunity to attend a good 
school throughout childhood and 
youth is a right that should be 
enjoyed by all there is not much 
point to the discussion of devising 
methods of school finance to place 
a floor under a desirable minimum 
of educational opportunity all for 
American children and youth. To 
such persons it seems all right 
that educational opportunity 
should be left to the chance of 
being a member of a family or the 
tesident of a community that pos- 
sesses the financial means to pay 
for education. To them it seems 
all right that the children of the 
masses of the people regardless of 
talent, ability and character 
should become the “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” for 
privileged persons. 

Fortunately a very large ma- 
jority of American people accept 
equality of opportunity, especially 
equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, as the birthright of every 
American child and agree that a 
legitimate function of democratic 
government is to sustain and 
make a reality of that birthright. 
The American people, by and 
large, believe that the kind, 


quality and amount of education 


received by our people is a pri- 
mary factor in their economic, 
political and social welfare. 

We know that there is a direct 
relationship between the educa- 
tional attainments of the people 
and a nation’s wealth. Recently 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States published a bulle- 
tin, “Education Steps Up Living 
Standards,” that reveals that the 
level of understanding and tech- 
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nical knowledge of all the people 
of a nation is an indispensable 
factor in national economic well- 
being. By comparison it is shown 
that some countries have great 
resources such as rich land, oil, 
minerals, low cost electric power, 
and good climate, while at the 
same time they tolerate low 
standards of education and tech- 
nical training and extremely high 
rates of illiteracy. Such countries, 
lacking the knowledge necessary 
to use these resources properly, 
have low income and extremely 
low standards of living. Other 
countries have poor soil, few min- 
erals, no oil, inclement climate, 
short growing season and poor 
sources of power, but high stand- 
ards of education and technical 
training and illiteracy is practi- 
cally non-existent. Such countries 
have high incomes and high stand- 
ards of living for practically 
everyone. “The lack of resources 
did not prevent the development 
of a high standard of living when 
the people had sufficient skill.” 

Within the United States the 
evidence is replete that high edu- 
cation and high income and high 
standards of living go hand in 
hand. Average public school ex- 
penditures in Nevada for 1910, 
1920, and 1930 were $102 per 
pupil; in New York, $83; in Ten- 
nessee, $24; in Mississippi, $21. 
Retail sales per capita in 1940 in 
Nevada were $564; in New York, 
$414; in Tennessee, $208; in Mis- 
sissippi, $129. The number of 
telephones per 1,000 population in 
Nevada is 175; in New York, 206; 
in Tennessee, 79; in Mississippi, 
36. The circulation of eighteen 
nationally known magazines per 
1,000 population in Nevada is 509; 
in New York, 300; in Tennessee, 
151; in Mississippi, 104. During 
the present war the rejection of 
draftees because of lack of educa- 
tion per 100 men examined in 
Nevada was 1.3; in New York, 1.4; 
ir, Tennessee, 9.1; in Mississippi, 
12.4, ; 

Evidently education is an in- 


vestment in people that pays 
enormous dividends in dollars and 
cents to say nothing of the cul- 
tural advantages of an educated 
people as contrasted with an un- 
educated people. 

Granting that education is es- 
sential to our national well-being, 
is federal assistance in financing 
schools a necessity? This question 
has too often been answered by 
merely citing the tradition that 
the support of public schools is a 
state responsibility. It is a fact 
that under the Tenth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 
States the control of education is 
a power reserved to the states or 
tc the people. But from the 
earliest days of the Republic the 
Congress has been upheld by the 
courts in exercising the right to 
grant financial assistance to the 
states to promote the general wel- 
fare. In so doing the Congress 
does not gain the right or power 
to take from the states the con- 
trol of the activity or agency 
aided. 

Merely citing the doctrine of 
states rights and responsibilities 
does not remove the economic 
necessity for federal participation 
in the support of public education. 
The economic necessity for fed- 
eral aid has been so thoroughly 
established and should now be so 
well known as to require no fur- 
ther discussion. In a nutshell it 
is this: There are great inequali- 
ties in the economic ability of the 
states to pay for education. These 
inequalities have been relatively 
constant for many decades. Fur- 
thermore, the states with the least 
economic ability to raise public 
revenues have many more chil- 
dren in proportion to adult popu- 
lation than the richer states. A 
few pertinent facts will illustrate 
the point. 

In 1943 the per capita income 
in California was $1,429; in Ten- 
nessee, $649; in West Virginia. 
$688. The number of children five 
to seventeen years old: per 1,000 
population in 1943 in .California 
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was 172; in Tennessee, 249; in 
West Virginia, 281 (the highest in 
the nation). 

These facts mean that in order 
to raise the same amount of 
money per child of school age in 
1943, West Virginia would have 
had to make about three and one- 
half times as much effort, and 
Tennessee about three times as 
much effort as would California. 
In order to raise $105 per school 
age child in 1942-43 (which was 
the average amount actually spent 
per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in the nation as a whole that 
year) West Virginia and Tennes- 
see would have had to make 2.8 
and 2.6 times the actual national 
effort, while California could have 
raised the same amount per child 
with only 0.8 times the national 
effort. 

The inequalities of educational 
opportunity resulting from the 


unequal educational burdens and | 
‘teachers of America are the first 


the unequal ability to pay for 
schools have for a long time been 
well known. The average expen- 
diture per pupil in average daily 
attendance ranges from $35 in 
Mississippi to $179 in New York 
(Tennessee, $55). The average 
salary of teachers (1942-43) ranges 
from $654 in Mississippi to $2,697 
in New"York (Tennessee, $963). 
The average salary of a rural 
teacher in the United States is 
only $959 as compared to $1,955 
per urban teacher. The per cent 
of youth ‘of high school age actu- 
ally in school ranges from forty 
per cent in Mississippi to ninety- 
five pér cént in Washington (Ten- 
nessee, ‘45.6 per cent). These in- 
equalities of opportunity consti- 


tute an intolerable situation in a 


democratic nation. 

There is how pending in Con- 
gress legislation calculated to 
remedy the situation, the Thomas- 
Hill-Ramspeck Bill (S. 181 and 
H. R. 2849). Hearings have been 
held’ and’ the Senate and House 
Committees should lose little time 


in reporting them to the Senate | 


and House for a vote. Without 
doubt,a majority of both Hoyses 
is favorable to such legislation. 
The bugaboo of federal control 
of: ‘schools: should not be _ per- 
mitted longer to deny adequate 
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educational opportunity to several 
million of our nation’s children. 
We can have federal aid without 
federal control. To deny that we 
can is to deny the successful oper- 
ation of our form of government. 

I believe that if the federal 
government has the right to reach 
into the most remote corners of 


the nation and call youth to the 


defense of the country that same 
government has the obligation to 
support a program of education 
that will enable them to perform 
such a duty well. 

The heaviest burden for paying 


for this war will be laid upon 


those who are now the nation’s 
youth. I believe it will strengthen 


the faith of youth in their coun- 


try’s future if the national gov- 
ernment will guarantee the finan- 
cial support of a program of edu- 
cation which will enable them to 
pay this debt. 

‘I for one believe that the school 


and chiefest servants of the na- 
tion, and that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” Federal aid 


‘is necessary to adequate remuner- 


ation of our teachers. 

Public education is a public 
‘necessity. Federal aid for public 
education is essential to an equi- 
table distribution of the blessings 
of education among the children 
and youth of America. 
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If the teacher keeps gwing so much 
homework, I will have to eee a work- 
ing permit. 





What Makes a Nation 


Great? 


Only a people make a nation 
great.... We can build a greater, 
nobler America only as we de- 
velop human resources. . . . There 
is power in a waterfall, in a B-24, 
in an acorn. But there is greater 
power in education which teaches 
men how to control the forces of 
nature and changes the thoughts 
and actions of man himself. . 
Our plans for the future will fail 
unless there are people capable of 
carrying them out. That is why 
we must, provide educational op- 
portunity for every citizen. For 
Tom, Dick, and Harry—for Alice, 
Mary, and Susan—for the Bum- 
steds, McFarlands, the Smiths, the 
Chaconas and the O’Flahertys. . ... 
Develop our human resources and 
we can solve all of America’s 
problems. 

In the dark days of economic 
depression of the 1930’s the teach- 
ers of America stayed by their 
battle stations. The results of 
their work are revealed today in 
the skill, devotion, character of 
our young men as demonstrated 
from Corregidor to Anzio and 
from Saipan to Normandy. 

The time has come to put a stop 
to human waste everywhere. ... 
Better citizens. are.needed. ... 
Opportunity for all must be pro- 
vided. . . . Intolerance is a fire 
that must be put out... .. A pros- 
perous economy can endure only 
upon the basis of a universally- 
educated people. .. . The only real 
solution to the youth problem is 
more and. better. education one 
plenty of jobs. 

We have ample resources in this 
country to provide an adequate 
education for all. If we want such 
an educational program, if we be- 
lieve that education can help to 
build a stronger nation, then we 
can find ways to provide abun- 


‘dantly for it in the United States. 


® 

Born during the present administra- 
tion, one member of the younger gen- 
eration is obviously well rooted in it. 
He arrived at school. on the morning 
of D-Day and excitedly greeted his 
teacher: 

“You know what?” he exclaimed. 
“The invasion has started, and. tonight 
the ‘Presivelt’ is going to talk over the 
radio!”—Merle Rocke 
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Do You Look Like 


HARRIET S. ZUCKER 
New York City 


There is plenty of evidence to- 
day that success is partly depend- 
ent upon looking successful—in 
other words, being appropriately 
dressed for the activity in which 
one is engaged. You’ve heard the 
comment, “She looks like a school 
teacher.” What does a _ school 
teacher look like? Is her personal 
appearance the badge of her pro- 
fession, or is this a wrong coh- 
ception? 

Curious to know how students 
themselves feel about the personal 
appearance of their teachers, Mrs. 
Edna Emerson, clothing teacher 
in a large New York City high 
school and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Dress for Personality of 
the Personality Guidance Coun- 
selors Association, recently asked 
sixty-four of her students to an- 
swer the following question: 

“What has impressed you most 
about the appearance of your 
teachers this year?” 

The students who answered the 
question obviously were frank 
and uninhibited in their comments 
as can be seen from the following 
summary: 


CRITICAL 
Clothes 
General 
37 Lack of neatness 
5 Uneven hem line 
5 Clothes stained 
2 Buttons missing 
2 Crooked stocking seams 
14 Wears same clothes day in 
and day out—monotonous 
Style 
12 Too young — like teen-agers 
(sweaters, etc.) 
10 Dowdy or old fashioned 
9 Too fancy, elaborate 
Colors 
13 Too loud or gaudy 
12 Drab, dark and ugly — or 
._ faded 
2 Clashing shades 
Fit arses 
10 Too tight for figure 
5 Too baggy or long 
Accessories 
3 Too much and cheap jewelry 
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a School Teacher? 


3 Too much perfume 
1 Bedraggled flowers 


Grooming of Person 


General 
6 Sloppy appearance 
Make-Up 
8 Too much or badly applied 
Hair 
16 Untidy—not combed-looking 
2 Fusses with hair 
Posture and Figure 
1 Bulges in wrong spots 
1 No supporting garments 
1 Carriage poor 
1. Tugs at girdle 


COMPLIMENTARY 
Clothes 
General 
15 Freshness, crispness 
5 Variety 
Style 
37 Simple, 
dresses 
Colors 
9 Navy costume effective 
7 Well-blended, not too flashy, 
harmonious 
4 Green dress attractive 
3 Gray costume effective 
3 Black with a contrast 
Fit 
10 Well-fitted or enhancing 
figure 
Accessories 
16.Blouse or dickey, trim, 
simple 
8 Costume jewelry simple, 
well-chosen 
1:'Sensible shoes (Oxfords) 


tailored suits and 


Grooming of Person 
General 
8 Well-groomed, neat 
Make-Up 
6 Moderate, carefully applied, 
natural-looking 


Hair 
3 Tidy,. neat, well-groomed 
Such comments as—“I just 


couldn’t listen to the subject she 
taught—one look at her face and 
you felt sorry for her”—contrasted 
with “Her crisp, attractive ap- 
pearance made me enjoy that 
class just to look at her”—or “I 
never cared for English but I 
found ! it very interesting that: 


term because she dresses so at- 
: ect that it brightened up 


pp oon we forget just how 
effective our teaching can be. We 
stress the importance of personal 
grooming for students and then 
find they naturally apply the prin- 
ciples of good appearance to those 
about them — including the 
faculty. Which is iust another 
reason why it’s so important to 
make the most of our own per- 
sonal grooming. 

Judging by these comments, the 
students don’t take it for granted 
—thank goodness—that teachers 
must have a special look peculiar 
to the profession. They expect us 
to look like the attractive person- 
alities we like to think we are! 

Feeling very strongly that being 
able to “see ourselves as others see 
us” is a concrete, helpful approach 
on the part of a successful teacher, 
Mrs. Emerson used the student 
survey in an interesting way. 

In planning one of the sessions 
of the current “Seminar in Hu- 
man Relations through Person- 
ality Guidance” presented by Per- 
sonality Guidance Counselors As- 
sociation, the results of the survey 
were offered as the core of the 
program on “Dress for Person- 
ality.” Included in the program 
was a fashion show featuring a 
wardrobe for teachers and stu- 
dents which not only was practi- 
cal, economical and attractive, but 


‘ met with the approval: of the 


adults and teen-age members of : 
the audience. The entire meeting 
as can be noted from the program 
that follows presented dramatical- 
ly the answers to the problems 
which were brought out in the 
tabulation of the above-mentioned 
student-comments. Everyone pro- 
nounced it an outstanding pro- 
gram — both as to interest and 
helpfulness. 


A Sergeant in a camp down South 
tells about an experience he had in 
interviewing prospects for the Officer 
Candidate School. His was the job 
of screening out ineligibles. 

“How far did you go in school?” 
he asked a rawboned. Georgian. 

The boy hesitated, then scratched his 
head thoughtfully. 

‘Well, I remember,” he said slowly, 
“I got as far as the part where the 
wolf broke down that old door.”— 
Irving’ Hoffman. 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, and every day —as the 


boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 


and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 


many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 
And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 
material which they needed to 


win the war. 


The end of the war means many 
things to many people. One thing 
it means to the railroads is a 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 
BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 


chance to get long-denied material for building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 


luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 
sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 
learned, both in war and in 
peace, that it can rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—LORINE HAEAO 











Teachers, Toc— CAN LEARN TO WRITE! 


EDGAR DALE 
As Told to Walter Maxwell 
Secretary of Arizona Education 
' Association 
“It may not be absolutely neces- 


sary to forget you are a teacher, 
in order to do a good job of writ- 
ing—but it usually helps! 

“Teachers often write as though 
they were attempting to impress 
readers with their vocabularies 
rather than their ideas. They may 
say, for example, that something 
is an inescapable conclusion when 
they only mean that it is a ane 
idea! 

“Such writing makes tire- 

- some reading. It drives read- 
‘ers away from the pages of 
our educational magazines. 

And in this way many thou- 

sands of our teachers are be- 

ing deprived of new ideas 
and information which they 
need so much, and which 
they would welcome in more 
readable form.” 

It is with this 
kind of “shaking 
up” that Edgar 
Dale, a leading 
authority in the 
field of reading-~ 
and audio-visual 
communication, 
introducesteach- 
er audiences’ ‘to 
the problems’ of 
writing for pub- 
lication. His 
conclusions are 
based upon ex- 
tended studies of readability, con- 
ducted in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of The Ohio State 
University. 

Dr. Dale’s statements, as quoted 
above, were taken from his open- 
ing remarks before a workshop 
for the editors of journals of the 
state education associations, held 
last July at the University of 
Chicago. The workshop was spon- 
sored by a nationally known foun- 
dation to improve the services of 
state teachers’ journals and es- 
pecially their services on behalf 
of rural communities. 
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The Reader Comes First 


Have your readers clearly in 
mind, is the first Edgar Dale rule. 
Don’t forget that in any audience 
of readers there are many differ- 
ent individuals and groups with 
varying interests and problems. 

Suppose, for example, that you 
plan ‘to write an article for the 
Arizona Teacher-Parent. Remem- 
ber that your journal is received 
by both men and women (but by 
many more women than men); it 
is sent to teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, and school -board 
members—to those in cities, in 
towns,. and in rural areas—and 
this list includes only a few of the 
many classifications of readers. 

How many of these different 
groups of people do you want to 
read your article and act upon its 
suggestions? All of them, you may 
say. Or, you may decide that your 
article can be made to appeal only 





“Have your reade rs clearly in mind!” 


to certain groups of readers. But 
have your readers in mind, for 
your article will probably be read 
only by those who feel that you 
are talking in their language and 
about their problems. 


Short and... to the Point 


“It is far better to err on the 
side of making things simple and 
definite than in the overuse of 
abstractions and generalities,” Dr. 
Dale advises. “This means short 
sentences (averaging twenty 
words or less). It means limiting 
complex sentences and prepo- 
sitional phrases to a minimum. It 


means a generous use of examples 
and illustrations. And, above all, 
it means selecting words with 
care and trying constantly to use 
words which are short and have 
specific meanings. 

“We write utilize when we 
could just as well write use. We 
say that something is -manifest, 
when we could siniply say that 
it is true. We no longer-try to do 
things, we always endeavor to 
do them. 

“It would be a good ie to fine 
writers for the unnecessary use of 
such phrases as: There is a tend- 


ency for... it cannot be ques- 
tioned that ... it is interesting to 
note that ... it cannot be denied 
that .,. we must take cognizance 


of the fact that . . . Special penal- 
ties should also be charged those 
who use hackneyed phrases and 
those who will not limit them- 
selves to but a single ‘crisis’ or 
‘challenge’ to an article.” 


A principal weakness among 
those who write for the 
journals of the state educa- 
tion associations, thinks Dr. 
Dale, is that their contribu- 
tions are too long—too long 
to attract and hold the inter- 
est of the average reader. It 
is his opinion that our maga- 
zines need to have many fea- 
tures of 1,000 words or less, 
and very few articles as long 
as 1,400 words. (This article 
contains 1,128 words.) He 
also recommends the use of a 
great many more short: fea- 
tures with from 500 ‘to: 700 
words, 

“Be brief and to the point. 
You'll get more game by using a 
rifle than by using a shotgun.” 


Further Suggestions for Writers 
Other suggestions for writers, 
listed by Dr. Dale, include the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Make sure that the logic of 
the material is clear. 
2. All you can put across in a 
single article is one big idea 
and two or three sub-ideas. 
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3. Break up your material into 

' easily understood parts. 

4. Use question - and - answer 
methods. 

5. Personalize your materials. 

6. Keep ___ technical 
down to essential and im- 
portant terms. Avoid using 
troublesome non-technical 
terms. 

7. Use examples and illustra- 
tions freely. (But don’t 
carry figures of speech to 
extremes, and don’t use too 
many different figures of 
speech in presenting one 
idea.) 

8. Summarize at appropriate 
points throughout your ma- 
terial. 


Is It “Spoon Feeding”? 

Some have contended that 
teachers do not like materials 
which are prepared for faster, 
easier reading—that this is a kind 
of “spoon feeding” which implies 
that teachers are unable to cope 
with more difficult materials. But 
Dr. Dale disagrees. 





language 


“Teachers are busy people 
and must do much of their 
reading ‘on the run’ or dur- 
ing such leisure moments as 
they can find. True, most of 
them can master involved 
and difficult materials. But 
will they — or should they 
have to? 

“After all, it is the writer’s 
job to present his ideas in 
such a way that they can 
be clearly understvod by as 
many people as possible. To 
communicate his ideas effec- 
tively, he must aid the reader 
at every turn. And it is sur- 
prising what complex ideas 
can be grasped with com- 
parative ease, when presented 
by skilled writers. 

“Our professional publications 
must compete for the teacher’s 
reading time with many popular 
magazines and books, written in 
many interesting and easy-to-un- 
derstand styles by those skilled 
in successful writing. The Read- 
er’s Digest, for example, can be 
easily read by persons with tenth 
grade ability in reading. Yet this 
magazine is probably more widely 
read by teachers than any other 
publication. So it is absurd to say 
that teachers do not prefer read- 
ing materials which can be read 
rapidly and with a maximum of 
understanding.” 


Need for Writers 


Many teachers have ideas which 
would be of value to others. 


Potentially, many are good writ- 
ers, but they have never made the 
effort to become really effective 
writers. 

It is this reserve of talent among 
teachers that Dr. Dale believes 
can be called upon to fill the 
growing needs of the journals of 
the state education associations. 
The editors of the state journals, 
fresh from last summer’s work- 
shop at which Dr. Dale was con- 
sultant, are willing to aid writers 
in every possible way. Manu- 
scripts submitted will be carefully 
edited, and the editors will offer 
suggestions on how such contribu- 
tions may be improved—or how 
ideas can be more effectively de- 
veloped for publication. 

Why don’t you begin today to 
outline a short article for publi- 
cation in some future issue of the 
Tennessee Teacher? 





To his horror, a GOP congressman 
representing an extremely conservative 
eastern district recently discovered 
that his new secretary had mixed up 
her shorthand and addressed a number 
of letters to “Dear Comrade” instead 
of “Dear Constituent.”—Newsweek. 





Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 

Nurse and the Board Bill when you 

are sick, injured or quarantined? 

Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 

}~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~+ 
4223 T.C.U. Building, ° 


. Lincoln, 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story. 
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Sign in an Army camp mess hall: 
“Food will win the war.” And un- 
derneath the penciled scribble, “but 
how can we get the enemy to eat 
here?’”’—Pvt. Sam Chester. 


® 


Support for our schools and libraries 
falls far below the amount we spend 
for luxuries. In 1938 the American 
people spent for soft drinks, liquor, 
tobacco, and amusements three times 
the amount they spent for public edu- 
cation. For public libraries alone, the 
support per capita was approximately 
the price of a cocktail. 








GOV’T JOBS FOR VETERAN 
Begin $1,506. to $2,650 


Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar job 
with the United States Government? Make a career 
of government service. Have the income justified 
by your education. Write immediately to Frank’in 
Institute, Dept. H-43, Rochester 4, N. Y.—free 32- 
page Civil Service Book, with list of positions for 
vite-ans and full particulars telling you how to 


P qualify for them. 


Sergeant reporting to his command- 
ing officer: “I think we’ve got their 
morale a little too high, sir—they want 
to know if it’s true that some day they 
might have to return to civilian life.” 
—Ned Hilton in Esquire. 
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= Dressing Up our Classroom as 


LOIS M. CLARK 
Assistant Director Rural Service, NEA 

It was early summer when 
Martha Prescott came to look over 
the Crossroads School where she 
would teach this fall. She was to 
attend summer school, and while 
there wanted to collect materials 
that would help with the year’s 
work. She had already talked 
with the previous teacher and 
with the secretary of the School 
Poard. From them she had gained 
some general information con- 
cerning the community and the 
children. The week she would 
have here in August, prior to the 
formal opening of school, would 
help her get a clearer picture of 
the children’s needs. Now, how- 
ever, she wanted to know what 
materials would be at hand with 
which to work. 

Martha looked about the class- 
room. : With no children there, 
and with all trace of the children’s 
activities of last year removed, it 
seemed a drab, lifeless place. If 
she had not attended, and later 
taught, in schools like this, she 
might have been greatly discour- 
aged with what she found. But 
knowing from her brief experi- 
ence what children and teacher, 
working together, can do to trans- 
form a lifeless classroom into a 
livable, stimulating one, she 
wasted no pity on herself. 

What did she find? Rows of 
desks, securely fastened to the 
floor, filled most of the room. A 
jacketed stove stood in the rear 
corner near the door; opposite it 
a bench holding an earthen water 
fountain, a washbasin, and a pail. 
Across the rear of the room and 
cn wall: spaces between windows 
a series of nails and hooks indi- 
cated where the children’s wraps 
would be hung. Shelves for lunch 
boxes stood against a rear wall. 
The teacher’s desk occupied the 
center of. a raised platform at the 
front of the room. A piano and 
some bookshelves with a few 
“library” books and worn copies 
of old textbooks occupied the 
front corners. Above the gray- 
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black chalkboard a flag and a few 
black-and-white or sepia prints, in 
dark frames, were displayed. 

“There is always so little space,” 
thought Martha, “and with begin- 
ners sharing the room with older 
children, we so need space.” A 
quick count indicated that a num- 
ber of the desks would not be 
needed, so she made a mental note 
that extra ones could be removed 
and stored. With the remaining 
ones mounted on wood strips, it 
would be possible to arrange them 
so that space would be available 
for the things active children need 
to do. 

The room was dark as well as 
crowded even though the day was 
bright. Eventually electric lights 
would solve that problem, but in 
the meantime what could be done 
to decrease the damage to eye- 
sight? Fortunately, a number of 
things. For one thing, Mr. Becker, 
the secretary of the school board, 
had said they planned to paint 
the room during the summer. She 
must make certain he had the in- 
formation from the sight-saving 
authorities on preferred colors for 
classrooms needing maximum re- 
flection of light. 

But painting the walls wasn’t 
enough. When dark cloaks cov- 
ered much of the wall space, much 
of the value of newly painted 
walls would be undone. Cloak- 
rooms would have helped; but the 
older children could plan and 
build, with the guidance of a 
father handy with tools, a rack 
that would take care of rubbers 
as well as coats. And with desks 
that could be moved, or, if that 
wasn’t possible, with children that 
dared to move, they could learn to 
find places where the light was 
suited to the work at hand. By 
doing that, not only would the 
children get better light, they 
would also be getting the habit 
of seeking the light they needed. 

Another thing, too. With newly 
painted walls they would want to 
replace those drab pictures with 
colorful ones of real interest to the 
children. Choosing the right ones, 


and repainting the old frames in 

suitable ‘colors, would be another 

valuable and enjoyable experi- 
ence for children. 

As Martha thought’ of various 
possibilities she realized how 
tempted she would be to go ahead 
with fixing -up the classroom’ be- 
fore school opened. But she must 
not deprive the children of this 
experience. Furthermore, the 
parents whose desire for a more 
vital school program had led to 
her coming here must have a 
chance to grow in understanding 
of good education by sharing with 
children and teacher in bringing 
it about. No, the plans she made 
during the summer would make 
clear her own ideas of what to do, 
but it must not replace the plan- 
ning they would do together when 
individual problems of classroom 
improvement were to be met. 

Martha’s summer was a busy 
one, and by late August she had 
much specific material and some 
general plans ready. This is the 
form her planning took: 

What do these children need? 
They need what all children need: 
1. A safe, sanitary, healthful 

classroom. This includes emo- 
tional health, too, so I must 
think not only of room ar- 
rangement but also of personal 
relationships and each child’s 
needs to feel that the group 
needs him. 

2. Opportunity to develop their 
potentialities for physical 
growth and development. This 
means for all children proper 
seating and needed physical 
activity. For younger children 
the need for considerable 
physical freedom is especially 
important. Four or five hours 
a day of just sitting still at a 
desk is not good for their de- 
velopment. 

3 Opportunity to discover and 
develop worth-while interests. 
Their lives on farms have 
given these boys and girls 
valuable experiences and 
stimulated certain types of in- 
terests. They need opportunity 
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to explore these further and 
to have other experiences 
which their homes cannot give 
them. Their classroom must 
provide stimulating materials 
and sources of information, 
along with space and oppor- 
tunity to work these. 
Opportunity to learn to live 
and work together. This can 
come only through experience 
in doing things together. The 
classroom must be arranged so 
that children can work in 
groups. Then I must be cer- 
tain that they have plenty of 
epportunity to do so—in facing 
problems. together, planning 
how to meet them, doing what 
‘needs to be done, and then tak- 

_, ing stock to see how well the 
~ problem has been met. 

. Opportunity to grow in ability 


to face and solve problems. © 


How we do all the things we 
are planning is what matters. 
How can we meet these needs 
jn the classroom? 

1. My idea of removing and 
_ ..$toring the extra desks, to give 


space for other activities, is 
essential. We should use some 
of the space for a corner where 
the little tots can spend some 
time at more active undertak- 
ings than at their desks. Then 
we must find or devise a work- 
table and chairs for the older 
children. And fixing up the 
classroom to make it brighter 
and more colorful is another 
“must.” : 


. We can begin the very first day 


by planning the seating ar- 
rangement. This will help 
each child to know what he 
needs for good posture and 
light, and to feel that he can do 
something about it. Since 
these seats and desks aren’t 
adjustable, we will probably 
need some blocks under the 
larger desks for our tall boys, 
and some simple footstools for 
the tiniest tots. 


. A library corner where it is 


fun to go and read will do a 
great deal to add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the room and en- 
courage reading for pleasure. 





The little folks’ cerner can 
have a low table and eomfort- 
able chairs, stools, or cushions, 
and serve as a reading corner 
for them. It must be an at- 
tractive place. 


. I'm sure these children will 


have many science and nature 
study interests, so a nature 
shelf or science corner will be 
helpful. Perhaps we will start 
with just a small table or shelf 
on which to display the things 
they bring. That’s one of the 
joys of science as a center of 
interest: the children them- 
selves can bring so much to it. 
And with some good books of 
information from the county 
library to add to their own 
scanty store, their horizons can 
be extended immeasurably. 
As Martha thought of the many 


things which could be done that 
she had omitted from her plans, 
she had moments of doubt. But 
she reminded herself that it was 
best to start with a few really es- 
sential things, and to get them 


(Continued on page 43) 
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New Arithmetic Series 





@ Published in 1945, the first two books of a new ARITHMETIC 
series are ready. Written by the best-known author in the entire 
field of arithmetics, these books are filled with challenging projects 
and problems dealing with children's activities and interests. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in four-color illustratone, the series has great child 
appeal. Number concepts have been made clear and meaningful 
through numerous diagrams and illustrative problems. The explana- 
tions of fundamental processes are given in simple language that 
third and fourth-grade children. can understand easily. Equa! care 
has been taken to avoid over-explanation and its resulting confusion. 
The development of number meanings and relationships is featured 
through the series. The measures taught in Grade 3 are continued 
in Grade 4 and expanded to include some of the larger units such 
as the mile, ton, month, and year. There is an abundance of abstract 
exercises and problems in connection with each new topic. There are 
frequent reviews and summaries. Diagnostic tests, with keyed 
references to remedial exercises, are provided at the end of each 
chapter as are interesting tests in problem solving. 
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Faculty Study Groups in In-Service Education — 


EARL M. RAMER 
University of Tennessee 


An earlier article in this series 
considered the values inherent in 
a cooperative, democratic ap- 
proach to the problems of cur- 
riculum revision and in-service 
teacher education. Types of pro- 
grams discussed in the article 
were faculty study groups, city 
and county workshops, and sum- 
mer workshops on college or uni- 
versity campuses. It is the func- 
tion of this article to explore 
somewhat more fully the possi- 
bilities of the faculty study group 
as an effective means of stimulat- 
ing desirable teacher growth and 
school improvement. 

The faculty study group may 
be defined as the continuous, co- 
operative effort on the part of a 
local-school faculty to define and 
solve the problems involved in the 
development of a better school 
program. It presumes that there 
is no more effective approach to 
in-service improvement than the 
provision of a situation in which 
teachers, under democratic leader- 
ship, can address themselves free- 
ly to school problems which they 
consider vital. The work of 
faculty study groups is more ade- 
quately described by procedures 
which are followed than by the 
particular nature of tasks under- 
taken. It is democratic in that it 
encourages full and free partici- 
pation by ali. It is continuous, 
for no terminal point or conclu- 
sion is envisioned. It is evolu- 
tionary in that it attaches more 
significance to direction than the 
attainment of absolute goals. And 
finally, the evaluation and direc- 
tion of activity must be carried on 
by the group itself. 

In recent years there have been 
marked trends toward the use of 
faculty study group procedures of 
this kind. Increasingly it has 
been found that highly centralized 
planning for the local school by 
outside agencies is not sufficient. 
Since it is the teachers ultimately 
who must produce désirable 
changes in the school their full 
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and active participation must be 
enlisted from the beginning. 


Conditions Encouraging Success- 
ful Local-School Planning 
For successful group planning 
to take place there are certain 
conditions that need to be pro- 
vided. First, teachers need to 
share in the determination of 
problems upon which they work. 
Unless they do, the problems will 
not likely seem significant to them 
and will stimulate only half- 
hearted support. This means that 
the problems must be truly those 
of the teachers and not merely 
problems of theoretical impor- 
tance decided upon by someone 

outside the situation. 

In the second place, the basis 
of cooperation should be friendly 
and informal so that the participa- 
tion of all can be easily secured. 
Provision of this condition will 
discourage the development of 
fears and insecurities so often 
found in situations where external 
authority is arbitrarily exercised. 

Another important condition 
favorable to successful group 
planning is the maintenance of 
flexibility. Teachers need to be 
able to alter group purposes and 


plans at any time; to shift em- 
phasis as new developments seem 
to suggest the need for it. While 
desirable growth presumes some- 
what constant direction, the more 
immediate goals must often be 
changed. New insights demand 
new working arrangements. 

A fourth condition which should 
be provided is the opportunity for 
teachers to make positive con- 
tributions to the solution of their 
difficulties. Each individual par- 
ticipating has some service to 
render, and this service should be 
utilized in group activity. 

Provision for a natural and 
continuous flow from thought into 
action is a fifth condition requisite 
to effective planning. Teachers 
need the assurance that their 
efforts can result in constructive 
changes. One of the more fre- 
quent complaints among teachers 
is that their study centers around 
what should be done without 
arrival at the point of real ac- 
complishment. 


Role of Leadership and Special 
Service 

Provision of these conditions 

conducive to successful group ac- 

tivity is the task of all adminis- 





Faculty Study Group, Brainerd School, Chattanooga 
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trators having faith in the values 
of democratic, local-school plan- 
ning. Having this faith, they will 
give enthusiastic support to 
faculty study groups attempting 
to analyze and solve their prob- 
lems; and, in giving support, they 
will find that their administrative 
and supervisory services will be 
utilized more effectively by the 
teachers than ever before. Teach- 
ers who have clarified their prob- 
lems and feel free to attack them 
realistically will seek help from 
every possible source. County, 
city, and state offices will be called 
upon to provide services to the 
limit of their facilities; and where 
the initiative in requesting such 
services arises from the teachers 
themselves, there is no misunder- 
standing concerning the reason 
for aid being given. 

Special services in addition to 
those provided by: administrators 
and supervisors are almost al- 
ways available. Near-by colleges 
or universities will likely have 
staff members who have given 
considerable attention to such 
areas as child study, community 
problems, and educational meas- 
urement and evaluation. Some of 
these institutions have organized 
field services which will be pro- 
vided at the request of a local 
school. In every county there are 
organizations or agencies capable 
of rendering valuable service to 
the school. All of these educa- 
tional resources should be care- 
fully evaluated by faculty study 
groups and utilized where they 
seem to promise help in the solu- 
tion of local problems. 


Examples of Faculty Study Group 
Activity 

Descriptions of faculty study 
group activities may be found in 
abundance in current professional 
literature. For purposes of illus- 
tration here the work of a local 
school faculty in Tennessee may 
be mentioned. In the spring of 
1945 the principal and teachers of 
Brainerd Junior High School, 
Chattanooga, decided to begin 
such a program. They requested 
and obtained certain services from 
the University of Tennessee, 
worked closely with local super- 
visors, and kept in touch with the 
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progress of city-wide curriculum 
committees. Out of a preliminary 
study in which they isolated the 
problems which seemed to them 
most significant, there developed 
a series of regularly scheduled 
faculty meetings devoted exclu- 
sively to professional improve- 
ment. 

The first broad activity chosen 
by the Brainerd group was that of 
discovering what was being done 
throughout the school program. 
They felt that such information 
would be basic to anything done 
at a later date. Each teacher, 
therefore, prepared an outline of 
the subject matter and activities 
used in her own classes. All out- 
lines were multigraphed in suffi- 
cient quantities to provide each 
teacher with plans for all subjects 
in the school program. Study and 
discussion of these plans revealed 
many things, but above all the 
fact that fundamental purposes 
were shared in common by all 
teachers, and that there were 
numerous points at which better 
cooperation toward the attain- 
ment of these purposes could be 
achieved. In consequence, the 
school librarian began the prep- 
aration of bibliographies and ma- 
terials—lists which teachers re- 
quested; the art and music 
teachers worked with history and 
English teachers in planning ac- 
tivities for certain units; and 
other similar means of coordina- 
tion were developed. All teachers 
began to view the entire school 
program and to consider their in- 
dividual and collective responsi- 
bilities to the whole. The study is 
continuing through the 1945-46 
school year and no conclusion to 
their group effort is anticipated. 


How to Begin 

For faculty groups not experi- 
enced in the type of cooperative 
planning discussed here there re- 
mains the problem of getting 
started. Who should take the 
initiative? What procedures are 
involved in beginning? 

There is little likelihood that 
the beginning will be spontaneous. 
Someone must lead, and the prin- 
cipal of the school is in the mest 
strategic position to take the in- 
itiative. Before he begins to do 


so, however, he should analyze his 
own convictions to determine 
whether he really has faith in 
democratic group study. Is he 
confident that this approach in the 
long run will produce better re- 
sults than any other? Does he 
have faith in the ability of teach- 
ers to define and solve their own 
problems? Does he believe that 
group thinking emerging from co- 
operative study is better than the 
thinking of any one member of 
the group? If his answers to these 
questions are in the affirmative, 
then he should feel encouraged to 
begin. If he has reservations, 
however, believing that the pro- 
cedure merely offers promise for 
gaining acceptance of his own 
views, then it would be better for 
him not to undertake it. His 
doubts will doom it to failure. 
For the principal who finds he 
can give sincere approval to the 
ideas involved in democratic 
planning, there are many ways of 
getting a program started. There 
is no one way. It may be wise 
to avoid a formal beginning. The 
main point is to begin talking with 
teachers. What do they consider 
their problems to be? Which ones 
offer most promise for early at- 
tack? What do they think of the 
possibilities of group __ study? 
When discussions center about 
such questions as these, it is in- 
escapable that many _ specific 
points of beginning will be sug- 
gested. It is possible teachers 
may wish to begin first with an 
examination of the school’s ob- 
jectives, or a study of the com- 
munity to learn more about the 
locality which their school serves 
—types of homes, health .prob- 
lems, occupational problems,- and 
the like. It may be they will wish 
to focus attention upon what is 
actually going on in the school, as 
did the Brainerd faculty. They 
may wish to study the pupils, to 
find out more about their char- 
acteristics and personal concerns. 
It is likely, however, that more 
specific problems such as dis- 
cipline or marking and grading 
will be suggested. The particular 
beginning is unimportant-as long 
as the process of group thinking 
continues. This continuous appli- 
(Continued on page 48). 
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Vocational Education in Tennessee 


G. E. FREEMAN 
Director, Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 


Agricultural Education 

There were 50,000 farmers, farm women, and 
their sons enrolled in adult high school classes in 
agriculture. They have constructed and are oper- 
ating 100 community canning plants and about 500 
community repair shops. 

The 8,250 F. F. A. members produced during the 
past year farm products worth $2,066,550, from 
which they earned a labor income of $1,175,912.75 
and attended school regularly. 

These same young men own farm property valued 
at $1,288,873 and have purchased $190,088 in War 
Bonds and Stamps. 


Distributive Education 

Training courses in distributive education were 
offered last year to adults in 280 organized classes 
with a total enrollment of 5,752 persons. 

There were also 376 day school students learning 
the business by spending a part of each day in a 
sales establishment and the remainder of each day 
in regular high school courses. 

On-the-job training is closely supervised by dis- 
tributive education teachers or coordinators. 


Homemaking Education 

Homemaking instructors, during the year just 
closed, enrolled 1,926 adults in classes in foods, 2,257 
in clothing. Members of these classes canned 99,317 
quarts of food and made over 9,763 garments. 

Girls in high school classes conducted 11,806 home 
projects, sold $187,590 worth of War Bonds and 
Stamps, and purchased $91,853 in Bonds and Stamps 
themselves. In addition, home economics students — 
made 93,344 surgical dressings and made 3,685 gar- 
ments for Russian War Relief. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


In the trade and industrial field, training for 
youth and adults is offered in machine shop, tech- 
nical subjects, aircraft, welding, sheet metal, com- 
mercial art, cosmetology, office practices, fireman 
training, and supervisory training for supervisors, 
foremen, and lead men in all types of industry. 

Some courses are designed to train the new work- 
er and others to upgrade those already employed. 

The total enrollment in 1944-45 was 19,839. 


* * 
All vocational courses for in-school groups are 
offered as a part of the regular high school pro- 
gram. 








Vocational Educ} 


. Instructor T. G. Hinton (left) shows Bobby Chadwi 
how to set up level. 


. Checking frequency on radio transmitters and recei 
ers—Whitehaven. 


. Fred Foster—Humboldt F. F. A. and Champion Du 
Barrow which brought $2.75 per pound. 


. Machine Shop trainees occupied in vertical mill « 
ations on propeller reduction gear shaft—Whiteha 


. Middle Tennessee F. F. A. Dairy Judging, 1945. 


Carthage F. F. A. remodeling building for com 
nity cannery. 











on in Tennessee 


. Aircraft Instrument Overhaul—Whitehaven. 
& Installation of Curtiss electric propeller—Whitehaven. 


. Vocational Education courses are designed for persons 
any size or age. 


. First grade children learn to eat carrots and celery. 
i. Aircraft riveting. 


2. This home economics teacher discusses with the third 
grade children the foods that we need to keep well. 


3. Future Farmers and Future Homemakers, Charlotte 
High School, plan year’s work with their advisers. 
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Training in Office Machines 






Junior home economics girls, Messick High School, Memphis, learn to 
refinish furniture and upholster chairs 
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Senior students in Chattanoc 
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Two junior high school girls in Chattanooga serving a meal to other al 
of their group 





Homemakers in the Chattanooga Vocational School learn to 
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Girls in the Chattanooga High School decide the correct length of t 
dresses 





High Scheol learn to care for 
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The Retirement System Pays Off 


DREW S. GAYLOR 
Executive Secretary 

At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Tennessee Teach- 
ers Retirement System October 5, 
1945, Governor Jim McCord pre- 
sented the first annuity checks to 
Mrs. H. C. Gates of Lewisburg and 
Mrs. Laura E. Neblett of Clarks- 
ville, two of a group of thirty-five 
teachers approved by the Board 
of Trustees for service retirement 
under the provisions of the Ten- 
nessee Teachers Retirement Law 
enacted by the Seventy-Fourth 
General Assembly. 

This happy event marked the 
culmination of years of work by 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, city and county teachers or- 


ganizations and many other or- 
ganizations, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, and individuals to es- 
tablish a sound retirement system 
for Tennessee teachers. 

As a result of the joint efforts 
of these groups, the teachers 
themselves and the public were 
made to realize the need for a 
sound teacher retirement system 
as essential in cffering additional 
inducement to the profession to 
attract and hold the most capable 
men and women in the profession. 
Without doubt the assurance of 
some measure of security in old 
age will make teaching a more at- 
tractive profession. It is also be- 
lieved that teachers who are re- 
lieved of some of the economic 
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FIRST CHECKS PRESENTED 


uncertainty and insecurity during 
old age will be more efficient 
while in service. The retirement 
system is an expression of public 
gratitude to teachers for their long 
and faithful service, and recogni- 
tion by the state of its obligation 
to these public servants to pro- 
vide at least in part their security 
in old age since the low salaries 
paid leaves little to insure their 
own security. 

The number of teachers enroll- 
ing as members is ample evidence 
that they are glad to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the re- 
tirement system. The enrollment 
of members is now in process, and 
it appears that when complete 

(Continued on page 48) 





F. Goddard, Mrs. H. C. Gat»s, Governor McCord, Mrs. Laura E. Neblett, Cecil Wallace; 
Commissioner Burgin Dossett, Douglas Henry, Q. M. Smith, Frank E. Bass (execu- 


| From left to right, seated: V. 
mding, Herbert Walters, O. H. J Jones, 
secretary, T.E.A.), Frank Caldwell, and Drew 8. Gaylor (executive secretary, Retirement, System). 
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TO WIN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT 





Next June, ten ambitious young men... who are 
high school seniors today... will begin a 4-year 
Engineering Course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology — with tuition fees and part of their 
living expenses provided for in advance! 

They will be the ten winners of George West- 
inghouse Scholarships ...a 5-year program which 
includes 4 years at Carnegie Tech, plus the equiv- 
alent of 2 years of practical work in Westinghouse 
plants — for which they are compensated at pre- 
vailing wages. 

Wouldn’t you be proud if members of your 
Senior Class were among these fortunate ten? 

If you have any boys in your graduating class 
who...in your judgment...can rank high in 


scholarship and leadership, encourage them to 
enter this competition, without delay. 

Final selection of winners of George Westing- 
house Scholarships (valued at $1,850 each) is 
based upon applicants’ general ability, engineer- 
ing aptitude, and qualities of leadership. 

Of course, they will be under no obligation to 
enter Westinghouse employment after graduation, 
nor does Westinghouse promise such employment. 

Scholarship applications must be received by 
February 1, 1946. So urge your abler Seniors 
to write for complete information, today. Ad- 
dress: Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational 
Dept. (STM-115), Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC * TED MALONE —Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Net 
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PLAIN TALK /oo~ BUDGET DIRECTOR 


Harold D. Smith, national di- 
rector of the Bureau of the 
Budget, recently has turned his 
attention to education, and in the 
tradition of the “practical” man 
has said some things about educa- 
tion and educators’ views: 

Educators, like the students 
themselves, too often travel down 
the main assembly line. Once 
teachers get into the educational 
system they generally expect and 
are expected to remain there, with 
periodic and routine advances in 
salary or position. The entire 
community joins with the average 
educator in the assumption that 
he is “fixed for life.” Perhaps it is 
partially due to this fixed person- 
nel scheme, this restricted outlook 
that educators tend to set them- 
selves apart from the society 
which they intend to serve. Many 
of them adopt a cloistered atti- 
tude. They find it easier and cer- 
tainly more serene to work among 
the books in their libraries, to 
teview old notebooks and occa- 
sionally to write a new chapter on 
old thoughts than to move into 
the dynamic society of the com- 
munity—to join it, to aid it, to 
suffer its bruises, to share its suc- 
cesses. Thus they tend to remove 
themselves from personal contact 
with the very world which they 
must appreciate in order realisti- 
cally to train students for demo- 
cratic living. 

This withdrawal from the real- 
ities of the total community life 
may be one of the reasons why 
some educators are often nega- 
tively critical — perhaps in self- 


defense—of the activities of the 


federal government in the educa- 
tional field. This outlook also 
tends to exaggerate fears. Among 
educators one of these exagger- 
ated fears seems to be that the 
federal government might estab- 
lish a parallel and competing 
school system. 
| This concern about broad pro- 
ams of the federal government 
is not limited to the field of edu- 
tation. Communities often seem 
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to believe that federal control in- 
variably follows federal aid. 
Many examples can be cited to 
refute this fear, particularly in the 
field of education. One must re- 
member that federal assistance to 
the states for education began be- 
fore our nation’s constitution was 
adopted and has continued with- 
out interruption for more than 150 
years. 

I am convinced that the admin- 
istration of basic education is so 
firmly established with the state 


‘and local units that there need be 


no fear of major dislocctions. It 
is specialized conditiuns, often 
emergency-produced, that the fed- 
eral government must plan to 
meet. Educators more and more 
are recognizing that this is one of 
the proper roles of the federal 
government. 

I have little sympathy with that 
comparatively small group of edu- 
cators who become overly con- 





cerned regarding governmental 
control, and who consequently 
stimulate fear of governmental 
aid of any kind. One of the major 
concerns they express regarding 
the educational activities of the 
federal government is that there 
exists widespread and _ even 
chaotic diffusion of duties and 
authority among Washington 
agencies. This diffusion, I believe, 
is largely a reflection of the diffu- 
sion in the thoughts and goals of 
the educators themselves. Con- 
tributing to this diffusion are the 
opportunistic methods used by 
some educational groups in fur- 
thering their special interests. 
The fault probably lies more with 
the educators who fail to agree 
upon and promote definite unified 
programs than with the govern- 
ment which must respond in a 
democratic manner to the varied 
demands. When educators recon- 
cile their own thinking and direct 
their combined influence toward 
common goals, they will have 
taken the decisive step to end the 
conditions to which they object. 








LET US HELP YOU 


Develop Your School’s ‘Projected 
Teaching Aids Program 


‘< Through us—your headquarters for 
Visual Teaching Aids—your school 
—your teachers—your pupils—may 
now enjoy the benefits of years of 
study, research and pioneering expe- 
rience in the use and application of 
Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speak- 
ers and teaching demonstrators for 
your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained 
in the field of Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids will make a vital and unique 
contribution to your program. Their 
messages are most stimulating to all 
teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation 
to buy—and the program will be on 
the highest professional Jevel. 

Send for your copies of DEVRY 


DEVRY 16 mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


School Service Bulletins No. 1 and 
No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mnting 
lists for additional bulletins an 
other literature as issued. 

When it’s Classroom Visual Teach- 


ing materials and equipment you're 
considering—call on us—and 
DevVRY! 


A posteard—or your name on your school letterhead— 
brings you complete information 


ASA PETERSON 


James Robertson Hotel 


Nashville, Tennessec 


IMUba he) 1p 44°) DEVRY DISTRIBUTOR 
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Memphis and Memphis Merchants 


A A A Pa Pa PP Pm Bn Pm 


EXTEND A 


Cordial Welcome to 


MEMBERS of “He WEST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


wKRW KAR eK w KH 


We welcome you to Memphis at all times 
and trust that your visit here will always 
be both pleasant and profitable. 


a Bm 2 Ar tn fn Dm frm rn tn fr tr tr 


Keep up with what's new and what's news 
through our facilities while in our city. 


Ds Gib < ibs Gis Giles ibs Giles Gib ibs Gis ai 


MEMPHIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Commercial Appeal Memphis Press-Scimitar Radio Station WMC 
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cae PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Aisachiitia, Memphis, 
November 15-16, 1945 


First General Session 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding—Mnr. D. Moss HiIttrarp, President 


Platform Guests—Memphis City Commissioners, Shelby 
County Commissioners, Governor of Tennessee, and 
Commissioner of Education 

Music—Central High School Chorus. Ernest Hawke, Di- 
rector —- 

Invocation—Dr. H. C. Walton, Pastor, Central Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church 

President’s Address—Mr. D. Moss Hilliard 

President of Tennessee Education Association—Mr. W. O. 
Inman 

Presentation of Speaker—Hon. Walter M. Chandler, Mayor 
of Memphis 

Address—Hon. Robert S. Kerr, Governor of Oklahoma 

Announcement of Committees 


Second General Session 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1945, 10:30 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding—Mr. D. Moss Hitxirarp, President 


Platform ‘Guests—Commissioner of Education, College 
Presidents, County and City Superintendents, Elemen- 
tary School Supervisors, President of T.E.A. and Exec- 
utive Secretary of T.E.A., and Presidents of County 


ee 3 of the Parent-Teacher Associations in West 

ennessee , 

Motion Picture—10: 00- 10:30 A.M., National Edueation As- 
sociation 

Invocation—Rev. Alfred Loaring-Clark, Rector, St. John’s 
Episcopal Church 

Address—Hon. Jim Nance McCord, Governor of Tennessee 

Address—Dr. Newton Edwards, University of Chicago 

Announcements 


Third General Session 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1945, 7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding—Mr. D. Moss HI.irarp, President 


Platform Guests—Administrative Council of T.E.A., Exec- 
utive Committee of West Tennessee T.E.A., New Sec- 
tional Officers of the Association 

Violin Selections—Miss Florence Knox, Memphis College 
of Music 

Tenor—Mr. James Saunders, Choir Director, Prescott Me- 
morial Baptist Church 

Invocation—Mr. E. W. McMillan, Minister, Union Avenue 
Church of Christ 

Address—Burgin E. Dossett, Commissioner of Education 

Address—Dr. Henry Hill, President, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers 

Business Session 

Report of Committees 

Election of Officers 
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Memphis State College 


Welcomes her alumni and former students and 
all teachers of West Tennessee to the annual 
meeting of the West Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation to be held in Memphis, November 15-16. 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE, the State Col- 
lege of West Tennessee, is a four-year institution 
holding membership in the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, and in the 
American Council on Education. 













MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE offers prepara- 
tion for teaching in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and also offers pre-medical and other 
pre-professional courses. 













For Further Information Address 
PRESIDENT JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Memphis State College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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FOR NOVEMBER, 1945 


Welcome to Memphis! 
Tennessee Teachers 


Peabody 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Hotel 


625 Rooms with Bath and Shower 
5 Restaurants Reasonably Priced 
Central Location 
* 

DINING AND DANCING NIGHTLY 
The SKYWAY 
NATIONALLY KNOWN ORCHESTRAS 
* 


F. R. SCHUTT 
President and General Manager 


November 15 and 16, 1945 
29 
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SECTIONAL PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATIVE LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 
Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 
Presiding—Mnr. C. H. HARRELL 


Invocation—The Rev. Theodore N. Barth, D.D. 

Music—Mr. Reid Moore 

Demonstration of Physical Education, ewe oy Station School 

. «Mrs. Chas. Smith, Teacher in Charg 

Guest Speaker—Dr. Henry Hill, President of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers 


A gricul ture 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Program—Tour of the Shelby — Penal Farm Under 
the Direction of Commissioner O. B. Ellis, Superintend- 


ent of the Farm 
Art 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon at Gerber’s 


Mexican Art—Mr. I. L. Myers, Memphis Businessman and 


Art Patron 
Modern Art in the Schools—Mr. Burton Callicott, In- 


structor, Memphis Academy of Art 
Junior High Art Projects—Miss Evelyn Clark, Art Director, 
.. Humes High School, Memphis 
Business and Adjournment 


Modern and Classical Languages 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon at Hotel Peabody 


Presiding—Miss MARTHA SHELTON DAVIS 
“Corinth in the Time of Saint Paul”—Dr. John Harvey 


Kent, Associate Professor of Latin, Southwestern, Mem- 


-phis 

Report on Progress of Latin Today—Forum: Miss Flora 
Rawls, Miss Hortense Hearn, Miss Evelyn Hurst, Miss 
Essie Boals, Miss Lavelle Rhodes 

Report of Resolutions Committee—Mrs. Maria K. Bacon, 
Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, Miss Helen Thorburn 

Business and Adjournment 


Modern Lan guage 


(Separate meeting after luncheon) 
Speaker—Senor Ramon Diaz 
Business 


Commercial 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 12:30 P.M. i 


Luncheon—Room 200,.Hotel Peabody 


Presiding—Mrs. HARRY .WORMAN 

Invocation - 

Vocal Selections—R. L. Sanders, Jr. 

Guest Speaker—Earl McCarroll, ‘Union Planters’ ‘Bank and 
Trust Company 

Business 


Elementary Education 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Music—Demonstration, Treadwell School. Miss Lala Ste- | 


phens, Director 


Address—“The Place of Reading in the Unified Program,” 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, Lincoln School, — Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
Business and Announcements 














FINE DIAMONDS 


Nationally Famous 


WATCHES 
BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY 


PEN and PENCIL SETS 
Photographic Supplies * Fine Luggage 


Visit one of the South's Most Modern Gift Shops 
—an appropriate gift for any and every occasion. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


(Since 1889) 


Perel & Lowenstein 


The Diamond Store of the South 
144 SOUTH MAIN STREET—OPPOSITE GAYOSO HOTEL 














$ Registered Jeweler — American Gem Society 


; FOR THE BEST IN 


Jewelry } 


: “PROFIT BY PROPER GUIDANCE” . 


Visit 
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JEWELERS SINCE 1888 


104 South Main Street Memphis, Tennessee } 


Registered Jeweler — American Gem Society 
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Elementary Princi pals 


Joint Meeting—See Elementary Education 


English 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2:00 P.M. 
Municipal Auditorium, Reception Room, Second Floor 


Presiding—Muss Nina Cur.LIN 


“The Teacher and the Great Tradition’—John Osman, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Southwestern, Mem- 
phis 

Business and Adjournment 


Exceptional Child 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 3:00 P.M. 


Claridge Hotel 


Panel Diseussion—“Problems of Crippled, Hard of Hear- 
ing, and Partially Sighted” 
Guest Speaker—Dr. Ullin Leavell, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 
New classrooms at Isolation Hospital, Crippled Adult 
Hospital, and Crippled Children’s Hospital will be open for 
inspection to teachers who have students enrolled in one 
of these classes from the various West Tennessee counties. 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2:00 P.M. 
Municipal Auditorium, East Corridor, First Floor 


Presiding—W. D. Crort 


‘Physical Educetion for Girls’—Miss Angeline Watkins, 
Acting Head of Physical Education Department of Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Junior College, Martin, Tennessee 

High School Competitive Athletics—Speaker to be secured 

Business Meeting 

o 


Home Economics 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1:00 P.M. 
Louis XIV Room, Hotel Peabody 


Presiding—Mrs. LovuIsE SKINNER 


Invocation—Miss Helen Hawkins, University of Tennessee 
Junior College, Martin, Tennessee 

Tap Dance Number—White Station Rhythmettes. Mrs. 
— Smith, Director; Mrs. R. K. Johnston, Accom- 
panis 

Vocal Selections—Miss Elisabeith Chafin, Collierville High 

__ School Quartette; Miss Kelsey Ann Jones, Accompanist 

“The American Family Faces the Aftermath of War”’— 
Mrs. Pauline Parks Wilson, Dean of Women, University 
of Alabama 

Business 








| REYNOLDS STUDIO 


NO. 8 DELUXE ARCADE BUILDING 


TEACHERS 


Julius Goodman & Son 


Antique and Fine Jewelry 


Antique and Unusual Silver 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





Industrial and Vocational Education 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 9:30 A.M. 
Municipal Auditorium, West Committee Room No. 1, 
Second Floor 
Presiding—KEATHLEY PRESGROVE 


Reading of Minutes 
Address—Mr. E. C. Stembert, Director of Training at Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Plant, Memphis, Tennessee 

Open Forum 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


Library 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2:00 P.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding—Mrs. W. R. Aycock 
“The Spiritual Lift of Great Book”—Rev. Marshall Wing- 
field, Pastor, First Congregational Church 


Book Review—Mrs. Neuton Stern 
Business and Announcements 


Mathematics and Science 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2:30 P.M. 
Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room No. 2, 
Second Floor 


Presiding—CHESTER P. FREEMAN 


“A Continuous Science Program”—Professor Oven R. 
Hughes, Head of Department of Education, Memphis 
State College. (Time: 15 minutes) 

“The Social Use of Drugs”—Dr. Owen S. Gibbs, Research 
Consultant, formerly Chief of Division of Pharmacol- 
ogy, College of Medicine, University of Tennessee, and 
Consultant to John Gaston Hospital. (Time: 25 min- 


utes) 

“Educational Implications of the Atomic Bomb”’—Dr. H. 
A. Webb, Department of Chemistry, George Peabody 
a Nashville. (Time: 25 minutes). Questions in- 
vite 

Business Meeting—Consideration will be given to a divi- 
sion of the Mathematics and Science Section and the 
election of two groups of officers. 


Music 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 9:30 A.M. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
(Room in South End of Auditorium) 
12:30 Luncheon 


2:00 P. M.-4:30 P.M.—Instrumental and vocal demonstra- 
tions in teaching procedures. The following groups 
will be seen and heard: 

Instrumental 


Reeds—A. E. McClain in charge 
Brass—Allan Cash in charge 
Percussion—R. Roy Coats in charge 
Strings—Veda Coleman in charge 


Meteo decde ole te de ects oto ole oe oe de este ee tose deste 
PHONE 8-3869 
GEO. T. ROY, Inc. 
Jewelers 
44 South Main Street, Near Monroe 
MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
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BE OUR GUEST | 





A Complimentary Sitting of Four , 
Poses to You Free of Charge 








3 

SNYDER JEWELERS 3 
139 Madison, at Second Street ; 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE ; 
“The Friendly Store” ‘ 


Diamonds — Watches — Silverware 
Optical Department 
Watch Repairing 


George T. Roy Martin P. » Hond 
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Vocal 


High School Chorus—Wilson Mount in charge 
Junior High Chorus—Frances Haun in charge 
Elementary Chorus—Miss Monahan in charge 


Social Studies 

Presiding—C. E. Davis 
Luncheon—12:30 P.M., Gayosa Hotel 
Address—Dr. Newton Edwards 

Speech 
A Joint Meeting—See English Section 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN SECTION 


Financial Report 
For the period November 1, 1944, to meme * 1945. 


Balance, November 1, 1944 171.15 
Receipts: 
1944 Exhibit Space $ 525.00 
1945 Exhibit Space 15.00 
1944 Memberships a 1,180.00 
Refunds cee 16.35 
Bonds . 148.00 
Total Receipts .. $1,884.35 
Expenditures: 
Convention Cost, Honorariums, Rent, 
etc. a .$1,175.35 
Tables for Exhibit Hall. 22.50 
Departmental Expense .... 88280 
Executive Committee , ‘ 125.23 
Telephone, Te egraph, Postage ; 51.96 
Secretarial Help ‘ 75.00 
Printing, Stationery, etc. 242.87 
Exhibit Cost es 281.95 
- Bonds Purchased .... 148.00 
Secretary’s Bond 5.00 
Total Expenditures . $2,510.66 
October 1, 1945, Balance $1,544.84 
Balance: held as follows: 
U. S. Government Bonds $1,258.00 
Manhattan Branch, U. P. 286.84 
Total $1,544.84 
OFFICIAL DIRECTORY, 1945 
Officers 
D. Moss HILuiarp, President . Memphis 
W. L. Maysry, Vice-President Memphis 
W. G. RosBINson, Vice-President Spring Hill 
T. H. STRANGE, Vice-President a4 .. Alamo 
ENOCH MITCHELL, Secretary-Treasurer Memphis 
Executive Committee 
D. ‘Moss Strcsane : Memphis 
OLLIE INMAN a ; Paris 
CreciL COLE... Trenton 
RALPH B. HUNT Germantown 
ENOCH MITCHELL , wk Memphis 
Luncheons 


Administration—12:30 P.M., Balinese Room, Hotel Claridge 

Art—1:00 P.M., Gerbers 

Classical Languages—12:30 P.M., Hotel Peabody 

Commercial—12:30 P.M., Room 200, Hotel Peabody 

Exceptional Child—-3:00 P.M., Tea, Hotel Claridge 

ee P.M., Louis XIV Room, Hotel Pea- 
oay 

Music—12:30 

Social Studies—12:30, Hotel Gayosa 

A.C.E.—12:30 P.M., November 16, Hotel Peabody. $1.40 
per person 

Dinners 
es “ee College—Alumni Dinner, Friday, November 
0 P.M., Louis XIV Room, Hotel Peabody. Price, 

$2: os Hon. Jim Nance McCord, Governor of Tennes- 
see, speaker. Send reservations to Mrs. Ellen Davies 
Rogers, president. 


Breakfast 


Peabody Alumni Breakfast—Friday, November 16, 8:30 
A.M., the Rose Room, Hotel Claridge 
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Welcome to Memphis and 
to the House of BRODNAX 






Brodnax— 
the House 
of Diamonds 





leaming 


Broonax Giets 


FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Express your good 
taste as well as 
your good wishes 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS CHOOSING 
EARLY THIS YEAR 


Geo.T. BRODNAX, Inc. 


Jewelers, Stationers Main at Monroe, MEMPHIS 
Registered Jeweler, American Gem Society 
THE GIFT CENTRE OF THE SOUTH 
Headquarters for School Pins, Rings, Fraternity Jewelry 
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Convention Speakers, Western Section 


DR.. NEWTON EDWARDS, 
Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will ad- 
dress the Friday morning gen- 
eral session. Dr. Edwards has 
attracted national attention 
for his work on social prob- 
lems in education. He was 
formerly editor of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. He 
is the author of a number of 
scholarly books and research 
articles. Dr. Edwards has also 
achieved distinction in the 
field of history. He will also address the history 
section of the association. 





HON. ROBERT S. KERR, gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, will speak 
before the general session on 
Thursday evening. Governor 
Kerr is nationally known as 
an orator. He has been a 
steadfast friend of the public 
schools of his state. He has 
been interested in seeing the 
federal government grant aid 
to public education. The 
teachers of West Tennessee 
are indeed fortunate to have 
this opportunity of hearing 





Governor Kerr. 


GOVERNOR JIM NANCE 
McCORD was born in Bed- 
ford County. His early edu- 
cation was in the rural schools 
of that county. In his early 
life he was a traveling sales- 
man. He became affiliated 
with the Marshall County Ga- 
zette and for many years was 
its editor and publisher. 

As a member of the county 
court of Marshall County and 
as mayor of Lewisburg, he has 
ever been a friend of public 
education. He attained a national reputation as an 
authority on Jersey cattle and as an auctioneer. 
During his long tenure as mayor of Lewisburg, he 
seldom, if ever, had an opponent. When the state 
was redistricted and a vacancy existed in Congress 
from the Fifth Congressional District, he was elect- 
ed without opposition. When he announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination for the 
governorship of Tennessee, no other candidate an- 
nounced, and he became the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic party..without opposition. Early in his can- 
didacy, he announced that he would support an 
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actuarially sound retirement system for the teach- 
ers of Tennessee. The present retirement act was 
enacted soon after he became governor. 

Governor McCord is one of the outstanding ora- 
tors of the nation, and he will make his first ap- 
pearance as governor before the teachers of West 
Tennessee on Friday. morning. 


DR. HENRY HILL, new pres- 
ident of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, brings to 
the association on Friday eve- 
ning a rich background of ex- 
perience in American educa- 
tion. He has been superin- 
tendent of schools in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and in 
Lexington, Kentucky. He has 
been associated with the grad- 
uate school of the University 
of Kentucky. He is a former 
associate superintendent of 
the St. Louis schools. Moreover, he is a speaker 
of national reputation, combining scholarship, wit, 
and sound educational philosophy. 





BURGIN E. DOSSETT, Ten- 
nessee’s new Commissioner of 
Education, was born February 
2, 1898, near Jacksboro, county 
seat of Campbell County, in 
East Tennessee. He attended 
the elementary schools of 
Campbell County and the 
Jacksboro High School. In 
1922, he graduated from the 
University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville with a bachelor of 
arts degree earned in three 
and one-half years. This work 
won for him a scholarship to Harvard University, 
which he entered in 1922, receiving his master’s 
degree there in 1924. 

He enlisted in the Army during World War I and 
was in the service thirteen.months with the 405th 
Aerial Squadron,-serving in Texas, California, and 
Nebraska. At the end of the conflict, he was dis- 
charged as a flying cadet and was later commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Air Reserve. 

Upon completion of his education at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and Harvard, Mr. Dossett was 
named principal of the Campbell County High 
School. During the four years he served in that 
position, he taught history and education at the 
University of Tennessee summer school. Follow- 
ing his four years :as a high school principal, he was 
elected superintendent of Campbell County schools 
to serve an unexpired term, re-elected.a few months 
later, and served in this capacity for eight years. 
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YOU BUY 
SATISFACTION 


When you purchase 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 
LIBRARY BINDING 


And 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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TEACHERS .. . 


During Your Visit to Memphis 
We Invite You to Inspect Our 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 
Mechanical Drawing Sets 
Artists — Architects 
and 
School Supplies 
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Don’t Fail to Visit Our 


DISPLAY MATERIALS 
DEPARTMENT 


(The South’s Largest) 
Fifth Floor, 21 South Second 


Cardboard | 
Seamless Paper 
Prang’s Show Card Colors 
Other Products 

used daily in j 
Schools and Colleges | 

































Stock on Hand for Immediate Delivery 


WRAY WILLIAMS BLUE PRINT 
COMPANY 


Exchange Building (8 6796) Memphis, Tennessee 
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Since 1923 Service Built Our Business | 











TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 GINN aed Company 


A Wealth of Information 


Delightful Story Gorm! 
MASON: Smiling Hill Farm 


A gay story built around three generations of children at Smiling Hill Farm. Dramatizes changing 
conditions in home and community life, travel, education, etc. Stresses cooperation. Packed with 
adventure, humor, and color. Fascinating readinz for superior children of the third-grade level 
and those in grades four and five. Many illustrations. 


LANSING: Calling South America 


Latin America lives in this charmingly different text. Over an imaginary short-wave radio boys and 
girls from “south of the border” talk directly to your pupils about their native lands. Intriguing— 
informative—this reader gives individuality to each country and stresses parallels between North 
and South American life. For grades five and six. 
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To Preside 





D. M. HILirarp Ww. O. 


President, W.T.E.A. 


Dear Fellow Teacher: 

The Training School will be open to a limited 
number of visitors on Thursday, November 15, and 
we will be happy to have you visit us on that day. 
The Training School includes grades one through 
nine. 

The Training School is located on the campus of 
Memphis State College, two blocks south of Central 
on Patterson. If you wish transportation from 
— Memphis, please indicate this in your 
reply. 

You may schedule your observation in the Train- 
ing School with Mr. Enoch Mitchell, executive sec- 
retary of the West Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fiora RAWLs. 
* 


My Dear Mr. Mitchell: 

The Shelby County Board of Education and I 
wish to extend an invitation to the teachers of West 
Tennessee to visit the Shelby County schools on 
November 15. 

1. All visitors will be guests of our schools for 

lunch in whatever school they choose to visit. 

2. The schools have been selected that are not too 

far from Memphis, in order to allow as much 
time as possible in the schools. 

Elementary Schools: 

Gragg, Coleman, and White Station—grades 
one to eight. 

Elementary departments of Bartlett, German- 
town, and Whitehaven. 

At Germantown, teachers will be teaching 
more than one grade. 

White Station will explain their plan for phys- 
ical education and playground management. 
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Speaks for T.E.A. 


W.T.E.A. Secretary 


Enoca L. MITcHEet. a 
President, T.E.A. ob 


INMAN 


Whitehaven may emphasize good speech work, 

dramatics, and safety, among other things. 

Bartlett has a number of things that will be of 

interest. 1 

Coleman and Gragg have no special features, 

but are both well organized schools. ' 
3. High Schools: 

Bartlett, Germantown, and Whitehaven. 

All departments will be open, including shops, 

agriculture, music, libraries, and lunchrooms. 
4. Mr. George Barnes will have charge of trans- 

portation for our guests. 

Very truly, 
Sue M. Powers, Superintendent. 


+ 
List of Memphis Schools Open for Visiting Program 


Bethel Grove...... _.Grades one to six, inclusive 
_.Grades one to eight, inclusive 


Cummings..... 

Guthrie......... _..Grades one to eight, inclusive 
ON es es Grades one to six, inclusive 
eae ve Grades one to six, inclusive 
PRO... 25555 Grades one to six, inclusive 
Snowden........ ..Grades one to nine, inclusive 
Springdale............ Grades one to six, inclusive 
Treadwell.......... Grades one to twelve, inclusive 
Vollentine............. Grades one to six, inclusive 


Central High School Grades ten to twelve, inclusive 
Himes Piighh ME, o.oo eiac.: «Gielen os oc 00s 
ees rae Grades seven to twelve, inclusive 
South Side High School...................... 
saoten« ane Grades nine to twelve, inclusive 
Messick High School......................-. 
dij, aa one age Grades ten to twelve, inclusive 


Bellevue Junior High School.................. 
ey rey £2 Grades seven to nine, inclusive 


Fairview Junior High School................. 
Grades seven to nine, inclusive 
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Seventy Years... One Continuous Aim 


TO FURTHER THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH AND IN THE NATION 


THE JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


One of the largest textbook publishing houses 
in the entire South, has occupied a unique 
position in the development of the South 
since the days of reconstruction. 


For seventy years the company has carried 


Tae Jonnson Pusiisninc Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


Announces the New Location of the Main Office 
7 NORTH SECOND STREET, RICHMOND 


BRANCH OFFICES 


105 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
107 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 
441 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


FIRST TEXTBOOK HOUSE TO BE ESTAB- 
LISHED IN THE SOUTH 


Since reorganization in 1900, the Johnson 
Publishing Company has devoted itself. ex- 


clusively to school books. Today it supplies” 


elementary schools, high schools, and colleges 
in every state of the Union with textbooks 
that meet the high educational] standards: of 
the present time. Eri tata’ na 





on despite hazards, wars, and: depressions. 





























SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


Books should possess an irresistible appeal to 
children. Nowhere is -this appeal better ex- 
pressed than in the opening chapter of Alice in 
Wonderland when Alice asks,“What is the use 
of a book without pictures and conversation?” 


The books of The Scientific Living Series © 
abound in picturesand conversation. adits 
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The pictures are acciitate'and beautiful. Tie’ *’ ii 
conversation is natural and interesting 


0 

Science concepts are presented through stories Ss 
dealing with the interpretation I 
of natural phenomena common u 
to the experiences of children. b 
e 











Pre-primer through book 6 
.... leacher’s Manuals.... p 
Activity books in grades n 
i 4,5 and 6. d: 
adh Write for complete information and descriptive folders CC 
THE tL. W. SINGER COMPANY . 
249-259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD SYRACUSE, NEW YORK pl 
_ Represented by ha 

‘ROGER BARKER, TRENTON, TENNESSEE 

FE. 
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~ §chool Improvement 
Through Cooperation 


ESTHER BREWER 





In the summer of 1944, when 
asked by our county superin- 
tendent of education to make an 
application for the little village 
school of Faxon, located near the 
T. V. A. area along the Tennessee 
River in Benton County, I could 
not at once decide what to do. 
During the past few years there 
had been considerable confusion 
and lack of cooperation in this 
school. Nobody seemed to want 
the position. After more persua- 
sion, I consented to make applica- 
tion and was elected to the posi- 
tion. 

Cn the first day of school I was 
met at the school building and 
welcomed by some of the patrons 
and most of the seventeen pupils 
of the: community. The patrons 
said, “We are glad you have come 
to teach our school.” Then I 
stated to them my purpose and 
plan for coming to try to teach 
their school to the very best of 
my ability, if they would work 
and cooperate with me. However, 
if they were not willing to do this, 
it would be better for all. con- 
cerned that I return to a former 
position in a war plant; and that 


was just what I would do if at any 


time I could not fill the position 
as teacher efficiently. Their reply 
to my statement was, “We want 
you to stay and teach our school.” 

When I began work in the un- 
inviting looking schoolroom. with 
only a teacher’s table, a book- 
shelf, and desks with no shelves, 
I first began the use of a county 
uniform plan of teaching that had 
been adopted by our county teach- 
ers association. I had found séc- 


ond, third, and fourth-gradé pu-’ : 


pils reading first-grade level. My 
next task was to place these chil- 
dren in groups in which they 
could work. A greater combina- 
tion of grades and subjects was 
planned for more ‘efficient class- 
work: and teaching during the 
term. 
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Next we began to think about 
how to make our room a more 
healthful, homelike, and attrac- 
tive place in which to live and 
work. In the meantime, we had 
received our standardization re- 
port sheet from the state, and all 
parents had been invited to meet 
with the school for discussion of 
a plan for school improvement. 
While the discussion was being 
made, a grandfather remarked, 
“We want our children to have 
the best school.” Evidence of this 
interest is shown by what has 
been accomplished for the school 
this year. 

Formerly the walls of the room 
had been painted a dark color. It 
was decided to give the inside 
walls paint. which was furnished 
by ‘the county. Patrons applied 


the paint to parts of the walls and 
ceiling that could not be reached 
by the pupils. 
ivory and_ green, 
touches of color, 

brighten the room. 


A combination of 
with other 
was used to 


Adequate provisions for water 
cooler, thermometer, . flagpole, 
drinking glasses, dustproof cab- 
inets for glasses and lunches were 
made by the patrons. The drink- 
ing glass cabinet was built so that 
each child could have a sanitary 
place for his glass. A door en- 
closing each glass had a number 
printed on it. This cabinet was 
fastened to the wall and adjusted 
to the height of children; small 
children used the lower rows of 
glasses; taller ones, the upper 
rows. A card with names and 
numbers of glasses was placed on 
the cabinet for identification of 
glasses. The lunch cabinet was 
donated by a grocer. The cabinet 
was rebuilt on the same plan as 
the other cabinet. Money for this 
equipment was donated by pa- 
trons. 

Material used in building other 
school equipment and for deco- 
rating the room were brought by 
pupils and teacher. Boys and 
girls brought feed sacks, bright 
colored print scraps, needles, 
thimbles, thread, and scissors from 
which five girls made draperies 
for the windows. The boys 
brought hammers, saws, drawing 
knife; brace and bits, nails, tri- 
square, broom handles, and 
orange crates. Two boys brought 
two by fours and made hali trees 





Cooperation Made This Possible 
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for coats. Another boy found 
some panels in an old door to re- 


pair the schoolroom door. The 
T. V. A. gave scrap lumber which 
the boys used to build a table for 
our Reading Center. A dressing 
table was made from a cheese 
hoop. A magazine rack and first- 
aid kit were made from wooden 
boxes. Tin cans were painted and 
decorated for flowerpots. Broken 
chairs were secured, repaired, and 
painted for use in the Reading 
Center. We used wet sawdust to 
clean the floor and remove dust 
from the room. This was brought 
from a near-by sawmill in wheel- 
barrows by the smaller boys. Ev- 
ery boy in school used the paint 
brush in some way to help. One 
boy did the blackboard decora- 
tion. 


A Science Center was built by 
children bringing insect homes, 
birds’ nests, shell fish, plants, 
seeds, and Indian relics. 

Lower grade children were pro- 
vided a definite place for reading 
and number games. Reading 
charts were made, based upon ev- 
eryday experiences of the chil- 
dren. The children collected 
acorns, marbles, beads, and pic- 
tures for this center. 


Another type of work done by 
this group of children was rais- 
ing funds to meet the miscellane- 
ous expenses of the school. Jun- 
ior Red Cross membership was 
one hundred per cent. The chil- 
dren also sold their quota of 
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JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 


Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
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Christmas and Easter seals. Con- 
tributions to the March of Dimes 
and U. S. O. were made. 

Probably one of the most impor- 
tant things that these pupils have 
become interested in is caring for 
their building and equipment. On 
the day before Halloween one of 
the oldest boys remarked that he 
did not want anybody to come 
near the school building that night 
because it was no place to play 
Halloween tricks, since they had 
worked so hard to improve it. The 
doors were never locked during 
the year. People passing by 
stopped to look, and visitors came 
on week ends to see what had 
been done; but there never was 
one thing left out of place. 

This little one-teacher school 
has the best attendance record of 
any school in the county. With a 
total enrollment of twenty pupils, 
the average daily attendance for 
the year was sixteen. Member- 
ship for the first six months was 
seventeen children. One pupil 
was dropped from the roll during 
the second month. Two pupils 


moved away in the fifth month, 
but at the same time two new 
pupils were enrolled. Then dur- 
ing the seventh month, the pupils 
who left the school in the fifth 
month came back and re-entered, 
bringing the last two months’ 
membership up to nineteen. 

I appreciate this. community 
that has worked and cooperated 
with me to the utmost to improve 
their school. I have no knowledge 
of a lack of understanding be- 
tween teacher and community, 
and I feel that I made the right 
decision when I agreed to teach 
this year, for this has been the 
most successful and happiest year 
of my twelve years’ experience as 
a teacher in the rural elementary 
schools of Benton County, Ten- 


nessee. 
* 


Just the other day an Army post 
office received a letter which had been 
returned to the sender three times for 
the correct address. Scribbled in the 
corner of the much-marked envelope 
was a note: “Mr. Postman. This is the 
only address I have for this soldier. 
Please do not send this letter back to 
me again. I’ve already read it.” 
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New and Important 


RADIO and the SCHOOL 
Edited by Norman Woelfel & I. Keith Tyler 
Deals with school broadcasts, their value, 
utilization, integration with school pro- 
grams, and services. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


and the SCHOOL 
By William C. Kvaraceus 


New light on the function of the school in 
relation to the control of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Principles and Applications 
By T. L. Engle 
In answer to a growing demand in high 
schools—a new high school psychology that 
will help the student to understand himself 
and others. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue Represented by 
Chicago 16 C. R. James, Greenfie 
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The Question Answered 


FRONT COVER 
ROBERT H. WHITE 


“Who is James K. Polk?” was 
the political opposition battle cry 
when the first “dark horse” candi- 
date for president of the United 
States was named by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Bal- 
timore in the spring of 1844. That 
sneering query was fully an- 
swered during the next four years, 
when as president of the United 
States Polk drew up blueprints 
that embraced four major prob- 
lems that he proposed to meet: 
(1) passage of the Sub-Treasury 
Bill; (2) reduction of the tariff; 
(3) settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion; and (4) the acquisition of 
Texas and the California Terri- 
tory. The first three objects 
were accomplished in the first 
congressional session of Polk’s ad- 
ministration, while the latter re- 
quired nearly the remainder of 
his term and then only as a result 
of war with Mexico. Thus far, 
no other Chief Executive has ac- 
complished all he set out to do 
while an occupant of the White 
House. In that regard, James 
Knox Polk left the presidential 
chair with a record unparalleled 
either before or since his time. 
The first two measures dealt with 
fiscal and economic problems 
whose procedures were “so sim- 
ple, silent, and salutary that their 
wisdom almost ceased to be ques- 
tioned in subsequent political dis- 
cussions.” For half a century, 
“the Oregon Question” had been 
delayed or defeated by diplomatic 
evasions or procrastinations. Polk 
cut the Gordian knot by demand- 
ing definite and immediate settle- 
ment of the controversy, with the 
result that our national honor was 
preserved and our national do- 
main extensively enlarged. When 
Polk became president, our west- 
ern boundaries stopped at the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. 
To the northwest lay Oregon, 
subject to the sulks of mixed In- 
dian tribes and to the usurpations 
of the Britons; to the southwest, 
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there were New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia over which Mexican des- 
potism held precarious domain; to 
the southeast lay Texas where 
the urge of freedom had erected 
her altar but where Mexican in- 
fatuation was threatening to un- 
leash indiscriminate destruction. 
By the planning and execution of 
two treaties, Polk annexed this 
vast territory and_ virtually 
snatched the bulk of commerce 
from the Old World and trans- 
ferred it to the New World, 
thereby revolutionizing world 
trade. Under his administration 
more territory was acquired than 
under any other president, but 
those acquisitions were such as 
required a high order of states- 
manship and far-reaching vision. 
Fifty years after Polk’s death, the 
trials and tribulations that beset 
him were made known through 
the publication of his diary, a day- 
to-day record of his administra- 
tion. Later, A Political Biography 
of James K. Polk, by Dr. Eugene 
McCormac of California, brought 
tc the forefront the amazing ac- 
complishments of a president who 
had been allowed to drop into 
relative obscurity after his de- 
cease. 
What were some of the traits of 
this frail young man who forged 
to the forefront and achieved the 
highest gift within the hands of 
the American people? Well, Polk 
was always a hard, close student. 
Due to ill-health, which required 
a major operation by the re- 
nowned Ephraim McDowell of 
Kentucky before physical restora- 
tion was to be had, Polk entered 
college at about the age when 
most young men were graduating. 
So sweeping was the grasp of 
Polk’s methodical mind that two 
years of preparatory schoolwork 
enabled him to enter the sopho- 
more year at the University of 
North Carolina from which he 
graduated with high honors in 
mathematics and the classical 


In 1819, Polk entered the law 
office of Felix Grundy of Nash- 


ville, the most renowned crimina! 
lawyer in the entire Southwest. 
Grundy advised young Polk to 
attend the organization of the 
legislature in Murfreesboro (the 
capital of Tennessee at the time) 
and to offer himself as a candidate 
for Clerk of the Senate, although 
the suggestion had formerly been 
made to another brilliant young 
lawyer of Grundy’s acquaintance, 
Francis B. Fogg. Fogg elected to 
stick by his law books, while Polk 
emerged as the newly-elected 
Clerk of the Senate, a position 
that brought him into close con- 
tact with public men and political 
questions. This step proved to be 
the turning point in Polk’s subse- 
quent career. From that day until 
his death in 1849, James K. Polk 
was out of office only three years. 
And those three years witnessed 
his unsuccessful races for gov- 
ernor against the inimical “Lean 
Jimmy” Jones. Was Polk’s step 
a wise one? That political clerk- 
ship may have spoiled a brilliant 
lawyer, but it was the entering 
wedge that eventually opened the 
way to the presidential chair in 
Washington. Polk’s life was a 
political career instead of a legal 
one, the pivotal point probably 
being that election to a clerkship 
in the Tennessee legislature. 
Legislative clerk; member of 
the legislature; congressman from 
1825 to 1839, when he voluntarily 
retired; governor of Tennessee: 
twice Speaker of the lower House 
of Congress; and president of the 
United States—these were the 
political steppingstones traversed 
by James K. Polk. This is a 
sketch of his public life. What of 
his personal or private life? Let 
his lifelong friend, who delivered 
the eulogy upon the president’s 
death at McKendree Church, in 
Nashville, on November 1, 1849, 
tell us what he told the president’s 
sorrowing friends upon the above 
occasion. In part, Judge A. O. P. 
Nicholson etched a cameo sketch 
of President Polk’s religious life 
(though the president did not 
formally unite with the church 
until shortly before his death in 
1849) by quoting from a person- 
ally prepared memorandum left 
among the president’s papers: 
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Sunday, November 2, 1845.—Attend- 
ed the Methodist church today in com- 
pany with my private secretary, J. 
Knox Walker. It was an inc.ement 
day—there being rain from an early 
hour in the morning—and Mrs. Polk 
and the ladies of my household did not 
attend church today. Mrs. Polk being 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
I generally attend that church with 
her, though my opinions and predilec- 
tions are in favor of the Methodist 
church. 


(LIPPINCOTT ™ 
BOOKS 


approved in 1945 by the 


TENNESSEE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


’ 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


by Vernon Quinn. In simple. text 
and colorful maps and pictures, here 
is a readable and interesting geogra- 
phy of the islands of the Pacific, 
giving their history, their native 
population and their way of life. 
Grades 3-6. List $2.00 


LET'S DO BETTER 


by Munro Leaf. A_ picture-story 
that is clear, easy, sensible, telling 
young readers how and why people 
and nations can get along with each 
other and avoid quarrels and wars. 
Illustrated by the author. Grades 
1-3. List $1.50 


THE LAND ANP THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA 


by Manorama Modak. A _ timely 
and need-d addition to the Portraits 
of the Nations series. It gives an 
interesting picture of India’s culture, 
ideals and aspirations, as well as her 
history and geography. _ Illustrated 
with photographs. Grad-s 4-9. 
List $2.00 


THE LAND OF THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE 


by Cornelia Sbencer. Vast and 
varied, old and yet modern, China 
stands out as one of the great nations 
of the world. Here is a colorful 
account of her history and people by 
an author who knows them _ inti- 


mately. Awarded the Junior Scho- 
lastic Gold Seal for 1945. Grades 
4-9. List $2.00 


Prices subject to school discount 
Ord-r through Tennessee Book Com- 
pany, 181 Third Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3 


Write us for complete revised list of 
books approved by the State 
Department of Education 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


East Washineton Square 








PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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This was my birthday—being fifty 


years old.... 
The text was from the Acts of the 
Apostles, chapter seventeen, verse 


thirty-one, “Because he had appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by the man whom he 
hath ordained.” It was communion 
day in the church, and the sermon was 
solemn and forceful. It awakened the 
reflection that I had lived fifty years, 
and that before fifty years more would 
expire, I would be sleeping with the 
generations which have gone before 
me. I thought of the vanity of this 
world’s honors—how little they would 
profit me half a century hence, and 
that it was time for me to be “putting 
my house in order.” 


After one term as president of 
the United States, James Knox 
Polk sought voluntarily the peace 
and satisfaction found around the 
hearthstone. But the rigors and 
exactions of long public service 
sought their toll. His days were 
numbered, and his exhausted 
frame was unable to fight off the 
dread cholera with which he was 
attacked. Within a few days after 
reaching Nashville and mingling 
with his personal friends, James 
Knox Polk was just another 
victim of an epidemic disease that 
scourged parts of Tennessee and 
other regions time after time. 
With unfaltering - faith, this 
modest but forceful individual 
“wrapped the drapery of his couch 
about him, and lay down to pleas- 
ant dreams.” After two removals, 
his ashes rest on Capitol Hill 
where, “After life’s fitful fever, 
he sleeps well.” 
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Front Cover 
If chronological order had been 
followed, the front. cover this 
month would have been Andrew 


Jackson. Due to the fact that 
November, 1945, marks. the one- 
hundred-fiftieth anniversary of 
James K. Polk, pictures of Polk 
are being used. The December 
issue will feature Andrew Jackson 
on the front cover. 
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Distributed in Tennessee by 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
14 Glenwood Avenue, . Raleigh, North .Carolina 





SWANK MOTION PICTURES 
614 North Skinker Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Search Your Hearts as 
Well as Your Closets 


The State Department of Edu- 
cation will sponsor a drive for 
used clothing for the homeless 
and destitute people of Russia 
during the week of November 19. 
Commissioner Dossett has invited 
the P.-T. A. and T. E. A. to serve 
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for boy 
MODEL BUILDERS 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
988 CASH AWARDS 
36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news for your students 
in a long time. Now they are eligible to 
try for the awards in the TWO competi- 
tions listed below — if they reside in the 
United States and are between the ages of 
12 and 19 inclusive. 

1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. The student builds a miniature 
model Napoleonic Coach to plans we 
furnish. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. The student makes a solid 
model automobile embodying his own ideas 
of motor car design. 


Rules are simple and fair 

In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees ofany 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 
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| FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD . 


| An educati I fi cleti, sponsored by 


| Fisher Body Division of General Motors 

| General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- 
formation, without charge, relative to 
0 Napoleonic Coach Competition 

. O Model Car Design Competition 


| Name 
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as co-sponsors. Governor McCord 
will be Honorary Chairman of the 
drive. Mrs. Delbert Mann, 138 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, will be Director. 

This drive will serve the dual 
purpose of sending material aid 
to a destitute people who bore war 
ravages from which America was 
mercifully spared, thus creating 
a mutual good will that is sorely 
needed if America and Russia are 
to stand together to maintain 
peace, and of providing school 


children an experience through 
which a realization that we now 
live in “one world” may be de- 
veloped. 

Plan now to make this drive a 
great success in your community. 


The Commanding Officer was ques- 
tioning a new recruit. ‘Now tell me,” 
he said, “what is your definition of 
strategy?” 

After puzzling for a moment, the 
rookie ventured, “it’s when you run 
out of ammunition, but keep right on 
firing.”—Rhoda S. Roder. 
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To assure income when needed most—insure 
your earning power now—while you can! 


For more than a quarter of a century, Provident HUMAN SE- 
CURITY Plans, specifically designed to meet the needs of the 
teaching profession, have meant freedom from worry for thou- 


sands of teachers. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the Provident Plan available 
through your Association—you’ll be surprised to learn how much 


it does and how little it costs! 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS—SICKNESS BENEFITS 
HOSPITAL—SURGICAL 


Remember—benefits are paid on disabilities occurring during vacation periods as 
well as throughout the school year. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA—SINCE 1887—TENNESSEE 
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76. Quiz on Railroads and Rail- 
roading is dedicated to the 
curiosity of the American 
people. It has just been ex- 
tensively revised and some- 
what enlarged. The new 
edition wiil contain 450 ques- 
tions and answers and will 
have new _ illustrations 
throughout. (Association of 
American Railroads.) 

77. Motion Pictures and Slide 
Films for School Use is an 
index describing films avail- 
able free, except for transpor- 
tation. Related supplemen- 
tary materials enhance the 
value of each film. Of par- 
ticular value to teachers is an 
index with recommendations 
as to the class for which each 
film is best suited. (West- 
inghouse.) 

78. A set of ten booklets is dis- 
tributed by General Motors to 
educators in quantities suffi- 
cient to handle current needs. 
They cover the story of the 
development of the automo- 
bile, aircraft, and Diesel en- 
gines in their various parts. 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 





@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones's Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 

538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9 x 144 inches — 

Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for des. riptive circular to Department 9 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
NT 
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Some of the titles are: “Optics 
and Wheels,” “Transportation 
Progress,” “A Power Primer,” 
“Diesel, the Modern Power,” 
“We Drivers,” “Hand Tools,” 
“Research Looks to New 
Horizons.” 

79. Film and Equipment Cata- 
logue and “How to Build a 
Self-Supporting Visual Edu- 
cation Department” will give 
very practical help to any 
teacher. The film catalog 
lists films, with a brief sum- 
mary of each, indexed by 
grades, titles, and subject 
matter. (Young America.) 

80. Do you have boys in your 
classes whom you would like 
to encourage to enter the 
Napoleonic Coach or Model 
Car Design Competitions? 
Use the coupon on page 41 
te secure complete informa- 
tion. (Fisher Body.) 

81. New Grooming for School 
Charts show teen-age girl and 
boy correctly groomed for 
school. Arrows point out the 











LIGHTEN YOUR 
LOAD 


Write tor Calalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








various elements in grooming 
of person and of clothes. 
Student leaflets and check 
sheets help establish good 
personal care routine. (Bris- 
tol-Myers Company.) 

82. “Better Dictionary - Work 
Habits” is one of several 
booklets published by G. & C. 
Merriam Company which may 
be used as lesson assignments. 
Intended for use in fourth and 
fifth grades. 

83. The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad has been running a 
series of advertisements on its 
part in the development of 
the South. Copies of their 
current advertisement, “How 
the L. & N. Aids Southern 
Progress,” are available in 
quantities for posting or 
scrapbook work. 
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During a howling blizzard in Kansas 
sas City, I dropped into a joint to get 
out of the cold and fortify myself. 
Suddenly the door flew open, and a 
grizzled, old-time Navy man blew in 
out of the sub-zero night, with an inch 
of sleet on his shoulders. 

He veered purposefully to the bar, 
listing slightly to port, and without 
more ado reached into his mouth, re- 
moved a set of upper and lower dental 
plates, and arranged them carefully 
before him. Then, bending forward 
with a menacing scowl, he shook a 
hairy forefinger at them. “Now, blast 
you!” he growled, “stop chattering!” 
—Don Eddy, quoted by R. B. H. in 
The American Magazine. 
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Here is an entirely new 
Audio-Visual presentation 


A sensational NEW monthly publication written by teachers 
and administrators for teachers and administrators . . . practi- 
cal, useful, inspiring! 


The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 


Edited by Wittich, Fowlkes and Anderson and an outstanding 
board of 50 Audio-Visual educational leaders. 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
Publishers — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Educational Memenies 


From the November, 1935, Issue 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


=——— 


Miss Mamie Shumate, for ten 
years a member of the Byars-Hall 
High School faculty, Covington, 
resigned on October 1, 1935, to 
accept a position in the Dyersburg 
High School as head of the Eng- 
lish Department. 

* * * 

Under the leadership of the 
Williamson County Teachers As- 
sociation, with Fred J. Page and 
Daly Thompson as_ spokesmen, 
county and city superintendents, 
respectively, the quarterly county 
court, at its October session, ap- 
propriated funds sufficient to raise 
all the teachers’ salaries of the 
county $5.00 per month. 

* * * 











Miss Sue M. Powers, Superin- 
tendent of Shelby County Schools, 
served as a delegate to the Oxford 
meeting of the World Federation 
of Education Associations. 

* * ok 

Some of the speakers and of- 
ficers of the T. E. A. sectional as- 
sociation meetings at Knoxvule, 
Memphis, and Nashville from Oc- 
tober 31 to November 2, 1935, were 
Paul V. McNutt, Governor of In- 
diana; Hon. Gordon Browning, 
member of Congress; Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn, New 
York; Mr. Carl Sandburg, well- 
known and universally admired 
literary figure; Dr. James H. Rich- 
mond, President of Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Ky.; 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Nashville; 
Superintendent H. F. Srygley, 
President, Middle Section, T. E. 
A., Nashville; Superintendent 
John E. Dail, President, E. T. EB. 
A., Blountville; Dr. U. W. Leavell, 
Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville; Dr. 
Maycie Southall, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 

* * * 


Superintendent I. L. Garner, 
Jasper, states that Marion County, 
in a recent popular election on a 
bond issue, voted favorably on the 
issuance of $163,000 in county 
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bonds to build and repair county 
school buildings. 
* * *& 


Mr. R. Lee Thomas, State Ele- 
mentary School Supervisor, Nash- 
ville, edited an interesting article, 
“Should We Teach Art in the Pub- 
lic Schools?” 





Dressing Up Your Classroom 
(Continued from page 22) 


well under way. As the children 
gained confidence in this way of 
working, and pleasure from the 
classroom they had helped to 
dress up, other plans would fol- 
low. 











About the New-type 
Report Cards ( 


As a teacher alert to changing trends, 
here may be useful information in 
views Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Har- 
vard University, holds about new- 
type report cards. 

Dr. Burton holds that with shift 
in teaching from emphasis on mas- 
tery of subject matter to importance 
of individual, new form of progress 
report to parents and to pupils is 
inevitable. He believes reports will 
have to be increasingly “in terms of 
pupil’s own capacity and growth 
and not in terms of rank in class 
competition.” 


All phases of pupil growth vital 
This means the new cards have to 
provide room not only for reporting 
achievement in regular school sub- 
jects (arithmetic, spelling, history, 
etc.) but permit space for evalua- 
tions of special interests, habits, 
attitudes, and traits such as ability 
and willingness to cooperate, take 
responsibility, exercise leadership, 
participate in group planning, etc. 


Not standardized or stereotyped 


The “new-type report cards,” says 
Burton, “give more accurate pic- 


— 


New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 







ture of the child’s status and prog- 
ress, contain diagnostic comments 
and are more meaningful to all con- 
cerned.” Also he brings out fact 
that flexibility of these cards avoids 
stamping all children out of same 
cookie cutter because each school 


‘system, school and schoolroom for 


that matter,can create own variants 
and formats. 

if further interested, ask librarian or 
bookstore for Dr. Burton’s book, 
“The Guidance of Learning Activ- 
ities” — pp 500 to 513 all on new 
report cards, principles and formats. 
Other good references: U.S. Dept. Education 
Leaflet 41 and Supplement Circular 159, 20 
closely packed pages, with nation-wide specimens 
of new-type report cards. 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 








Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 


to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. x1» 
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.. They Tell Me.. 


Brown Draper has been released 
from the Army and has resumed 
his work as County Superintend- 
ent of Trousdale County. J. T. 
Donoho, who served on this job 
during Mr. Draper’s absence, will 
continue his insurance business. 

C. A. Palmer has resigned as 
superintendent of Decatur County 
and has been succeeded by Jack 
Stevens, former superintendent of 
Perry County. 

The Hay Long P.-T. A. is vigor- 
ously supporting a drive for a 
nine-months term for the ele- 
mentary school of Mt. Pleasant. 

A campaign has begun in Gib- 
son County to raise $1,000 to 
match funds appropriated by the 
1945 State Legislature to be spent 
in operating regional libraries. 

The Johnson City Board of Edu- 
cation recently entertained the 
mayor and members of the city 
commissian and their wives. All 





school principals, teachers, and 
workers in special departments of 
the city schools were also guests. 

Mr. Frank H. Trotter, a teacher 
in the Chattanooga schools, has 
recently been elected commission- 
er of education in Chattanooga. 

Fifteen seniors of Columbia 
High School are enrolled in the 
new distributive education course 
being offered for the first time. 

A group of civic-minded citizens 
are planning for pre-school train- 
ing in the educational system of 
Milan. 

The Chattanooga Council of P.- 
T. A. has announced that the fur- 
nishing of the juvenile courtroom 
will be a special project for the 
year. 

B. E. Hobgood, former research 
worker in the T. E. A. office, and 
former high school visitor for 
Middle Tennessee, has been elect- 
ed Superintendent of the Mur- 
freesboro Schools. He succeeds 
J. C. Mitchell, who resigned due 
to ill-health after a tenure of 
twenty-six years. 


Plastic 


It’s plastic this and plastic that 

A plastic dog and a plastic cat, 

From everything great to almost 
nothin’ 

Just a plastic zipper to a plastic 
button 

Or a plastic plane or a plastic car, 

It’s plastics here and plastics thar. 

Yes the furniture and things you 
wear, 

Little gewgaws here and gaskets 
there 

Beats anything yet that I ever 
saw, 

Now it’s plastic gums and teeth to 
chaw. 

Next a plastic wig or a bustle it 
may be 

To suit just anybody’s make-up 
idea. 

Maybe just a plastic model all 
dressed up well, 

Or whether it’s really a gal it’s 
pretty hard to tell. 

C. C. HOOD. 
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Peace Must Be Fought for* 


JOSEPH C. GREW 

Former Under Secretary of State 

The problems you face in the 
teaching of history and political 
science and those we are con- 
cerned with in formulating and 
directing foreign policy are 
similar in many respects. In es- 
sence, I think, our aims are the 
same. They are summed up in a 
few words in the first paragraph 
of the United Nations Charter: 
“to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind.” 

Twice in our lifetime! To my 
generation those words hold 
tragedy and bitter reproach. We 
understood what war meant. We 
had seen its untold misery, its 
cost in terms of life and liberty 
and material destruction. But in 
spite of that knowledge, the gen- 
eration that fought the last war 
was not wise enough to avert a 
repetition of the tragedy in its 
own lifetime. 

We did not make this war. 
There is, in my opinion, not the 
slightest justification for any de- 
bate by the historians over war 
guilt, this time. The case against 
the Axis is clear-cut. And yet we, 
the peace-loving peoples, who 
represent the vast majority of 
mankind, failed to stem the tide 
of tyranny, persecution, and 
finally of aggression. If we are 
honest with ourselves, we cannot 
deny that failure. We cannot 
dodge the responsibility for it. 
We must face up to it, and I be- 
lieve we shall face up to it 
squarely. For there are lessons 
to be learned from that failure— 
lessons that must somehow be 
passed on to the present genera- 
tion of boys and girls, and through 
them to succeeding generations. 

The burden of building a bridge 
of understanding between the 
generations rests heavily upon all 
of us. It rests particularly upon 
our teachers—and most particu- 
larly upon our teachers of history 
and political science. 





*From an address delivered July 6, 
1945, to teachers attending the Institute 
on Foreign Relations of the United 
States conducted by American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 
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The teaching of history, quite 
naturally, reflected the prevailing 
thinking of the years between the 
wars. Quite naturally, too, it fell 
into some of the pitfalls of that 
thinking. And one of those pit- 
falls was the prevailing disillu- 
sionment with war, the profound 
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The President Speaks 
TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, 
AND TEACHERS OF AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOLS: 

After the most destructive war 
in human history our nation has 
turned once more to the more 
prosaic but preferred tasks of 
peace and reconstruction. Those 
tasks are no less stupendous than 
those of war. They require as 
great a measure of intelligence 
and understanding and of unself- 
ish devotion to the common good. 
For the building of these qualities 
in its citizens America looks to its 
schools and colleges, dedicated as 
they are to the development of 
individual competence, wisdom, 
and good will. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the 
week of November 11 to 17 has 
been set aside for observance 
again as American Education 
Week. I urge that it be an occa- 
sion this year for counseling to- 
gether on how we can further 
strengthen and improve _ the 
schools and colleges of the nation 
for their essential peacetime tasks. 
Let us, as parents and citizens in- 
terested in the welfare of our 
children and in the general wel- 
fare, visit our schools during 
American Education Week, learn- 
ing at first hand of school needs 
and problems. And then let us 
resolve as individuals and as a 
people progressively to develop 
our schools as the basic instru- 
ments of freedom, democracy, and 
human betterment. 


HARRY TRUMAN. 
FIIIIIIIIAIIIIISISISISI ISAS SSIS 


conviction that war itself is a 
greater evil than any alternative 
to war. Hatred of war is a hu- 
mane and civilized emotion, but 
as the dominating emotion, it can 


lead to the kind of pacifism which 
says that all war is useless and no 
war is worth fighting. It can lead 
to the “peace at any price” philos- 
ophy which some of the students 
ot Oxford and many of our own 
young people sincerely preached, 
until fascism itself convinced 
them that they. were wrong. 
Thousands of these and other 
young people had to die for free- 
dom and decency, because the 
peaceful people of the world had 
not learned, in time, how to live 
for freedom and decency. 

We know, now, that hatred of 
war is not enough—unless it goes 
hand in hand with a militant love 
of peace. We have learned that 
peace must be fought for, not only 
on the battlefields, where it is 
already temporarily lost—but in 
the minds and hearts of people. 
It must be fought for every day of 
the week, and every month of the 
year—not just when the threat of 
war is on our doorstep. 

During the past year we have 
had a demonstration of how peace 
may be fought for on many fronts. 
When the history books are writ- 
ten, names such as Bretton Woods, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta and San 
Francisco will be counted as great 
milestones on the road to -victory. 
But I think historians will recog- 
nize that even more decisive than 
these was the victory of public 
opinion. It was the fact that the 
people of the United Nations made 
up their minds that the best way 
to work for peace was to work 
together and to preserve the great 
coalition that had served them so 
well ih war. 

That is the lesson we have 
learned at the cost of two world 
wars. That is the lesson we must 
somehow teach to the boys and 
girls for whom this war will be 
only a vague memory in ten or 
fifteen years. 

We must teach this lesson in 
our homes, and churches, our 
schools and universities, through 
our books and newspapers and 
radio programs. We shall, I am 
hopeful, teach it also through 
solid example—by our full par- 
ticipation and leadership in the 
new organization of the United 
Nations. And by a foreign policy 
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of enlightened self-interest, which 
recognizes the interdependence of 
all nations large and small, and 
the dignity of all people great and 
humble. 


@ 

New DeVry Film Catalog 

DeVry’s 1945-46 catalog of 
16mm. sound and silent classroom 
teaching films is available for 
mailing. The new catalog com- 
prises seventy-six pages of titles 
and data, plus a twenty-page sup- 
plement of films newly added to 
the DeVry Film Library. Ten 
pages of the catalog are devoted 
to now available audio-visual 
teaching aids, including DeVry’s 
new 16mm. three-purpose sound- 
on-film projector that projects 
both sound and silent films with- 
out extra equipment, and that has 
a separate twenty-five-watt am- 
plifier and twelve-inch speaker 
that can be used as a public ad- 
dress system, indoors and out, 
with microphone and turntable. 
Write DeVry Film and Labora- 
tories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 


N.B.T.A. to Celebrate 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

ODT has removed all travel re- 
strictions, making it possible for 
the National Business Teachers 
Association to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary in Cincinnati on De- 
cember 27, 28, and 29. The Ohio 
people, under the leadership of 
Robert Finch, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, are making every 
effort to give us our biggest and 
most worth-while convention. The 
occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
will provide an opportunity for all 
persons interested in business 
education to hold a genuine home- 
coming. 

* 


The National Council for 
the Social Studies 


Social studies teachers should 
reserve the dates of November 22- 
24, 1945, for the Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. All meet- 
ings will be held at the Hotel 
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Schroeder. The general theme of 
the meeting will be “Facing the 
Overall Tasks in Social Educa- 
tion.” 

* 


Book Week 
November 11-17, 1945 

Continuing the Book Week 
theme, “United Through Books,” 
the Children’s Book Council, with 
its slogan, “More Books for More 
Children,” provides a focal point 
for the increased interest in chil- 
dren’s reading. 

According to the Children’s 
Book Council, contacts were estab- 
lished with many other countries 
during Book Week, 1944, who wel- 
comed the idea of Book Week 
celebration. “Programs which are 
building toward Book Week, 1945, 
are already in progress in Eng- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Russia. Many other countries are 
waiting for more information 
from us, but definitely plan to join 
with us in the fall in celebrating 
Book Week.” Material is avail- 
able from Book Week Headquar- 
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ters, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 

The Division of Libraries would 
like to have reports of Book Week 
activities planned for this year. 


New Motion Picture 
Index Announced 


A new index to motion pictures 
and slide films loaned free to 
schools except for transportation 
costs is announced by the School 
Service department of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. 

Covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, from science to economics, 
the films described in the booklet 
may be used in grades seven 
through twelve. The booklet con- 
tains two innovations useful to 
teachers: an index with recom- 
mendations as to the type of class 
for which each film is best suited 
and suggestions for related sup- 
plementary materials to enhance 
each film’s usefulness in the class- 
room. For convenience in re- 
questing film bookings, an order 
blank is included in the catalog. 

Teachers may secure a copy of 
the new index, “Motion Pictures 
and Slide Films for School Use,” 
through the School Service De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Distributor Appointed for 
16MM. Entertainment 
Films 

Word has just been received 
that Planet Pictures, Inc., a new 
Hollywood film studio organized 
to produce 16mm. first-run, all 
color entertainment features, has 
appointed E. E. Carter, head of 
National School Supply Co., 14 
Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, North 
Carolina, as their exclusive dis- 
tributor in the state of Tennessee. 


Six-year-old Johnny had just started 
to school. After two hours on the first 
day he was home. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” asked 
his mother in concern. “Why are you 
home so early?” 

“Well, I can’t read and I can’t write,” 
whimpered Johnary, “and they won't 
let me talk—so what’s the use?”— 
Gerald L. Berry, Alberta, Canada. 
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MAKING 


YOUR WISHES 
COME TRUE... 


One wish has been fulfilled.Won by 
3% years of deadly struggle. With 
God’s help, we have prevailed. 


Now we have a chance to make 
another wish come true. For most 
of us, the outlook is a bright one. 
If we will simply use the brains, the 
will, the energy, the enterprise . . . 
the materials and resources . . . with 
which we won our war, we can’t fail 
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to win the peace and to make this 
the richest, happiest land the world 
has known. 

Your wishes have been wrapped in 
that bright outlook. Your wish for a 
cottage by a lake. For your boy’s 
college education. For a trip you 
long to take. For a ‘‘cushion’”’ against 
emergencies and unforeseen needs. 

You can make those wishes come 


true by buying bonds today . . . buy- 
ing them regularly . . . and holding 
on to them in spite of all temptation. 

There’s no safer, surer investment 
in the world. You can count on get- 
ting back $4 for every $3 you put in 
—as surely as you can count on 
being a day older tomorrow. 

So why not be patriotic and smart 
at the same time? 


FULFILL YOUR WISH—BUY EXTRA BONDS 
IN THE GREAT VICTORY LOAN! 


Tennessee Education Association 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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PUZZLE PAGES for Primary Grades 
by Shelton and Tate, published by Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. The Puzzle Page 
series provides a complete primary 
program including a wealth of teaching 
ideas—no other preparation need be 
made for the work period. Each daily 
lesson, interestingly illustrated, is a 
definite step toward learning. The 
abundance of fascinating activities in 
a variety of forms makes learning easy 
and enjoyable. The progressively and 
logically arranged learning activities 
insure development of word analysis, 
reading skill, number concepts, color 
concepts, creative ability, and muscular 
coordination. 

MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK—MY 
SECOND NUMBER BOOK by John R. 
Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline 
Hatton. My First Number Book—80 
pages, illustrated, heavy paper—28c; 
My Second Number Book—112 neaes, 
illustrated, heavy paper—36c. es - 
lished by World Book Company, ron- 
kers-on-Hudson 5, New York. These 
new number books will not only please 
the children who use them but will 
also satisfy the teacher who looks for 
early number experiences that con- 
tribute to the child’s later development 
in arithmetic. 

THE LADDER OF HISTORY by 
Upton Close and Merle Burke. 825 
pages; illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.80. The distinctive 
merits of this new history of world 
civilization are (1) that it presents a 
unique approach to historical study, 
and (2) that it is written in a style 
that is bound to win and hold the 
attention of the student. History 
teachers are familiar with textbooks 
that are chronologically organized and 
with others which are topically ar- 
ranged. The unique contribution of 
this book is that it combines and 
skillfully integrates these two familiar 
types of organization. 


* 
— 

New Books Received 

NOW AND THEN STORIES by M. 
M. Ames and Odille Ousley. Webster 
Publishing me Louis 3, Mo. 
264 pages. List, 28. 

AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY 
by M. M. Ames and J. H. Ames. 
Webster Publishing Company, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 398 pages. List, $1.60. 


.) 

Faculty Study Groups 
(Continued from page 24) 
cation will result in ever-better 
adjustment of means to ends, and 
will eventually involve problems 
of fundamental importance, even 
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though original problems selected 
may seem trivial or superficial in 
nature. 

In conclusion, it should be 
pointed out that the question is 
not whether in-service education 
will take place, for teachers have 
always learned from their experi- 
ence and will continue to do so. 
The question is how they will 
learn and toward what ends. 
Where goals and procedures arise 
out of group planning there is 
evidence that marked curriculum 
improvement will occur. Distinc- 
tions then between school im- 
provement on the one hand and 
teacher growth on the other will 
ke meaningless. 


Four Aspects of Reading 
(Continued from page 14) 
basis, children can be stimulated 
to find primary and secondary 
items in content, thus providing 
high motivation for speed and ac- 

curacy in this skill. 

Children at all grade levels can 
be stimulated to read passages of 
material to determine the general 
significance of the same. Chil- 
dren may be stimulated to find 
certain statements presented by 
the teacher in the form of ques- 
tions. In intermediate and upper 
grades, children may be asked to 
read material where facts have 
been scrambled and then produce 
an organization of the significant 
elements in the content. A daily 
check on the speed in silent read- 
ing of material within independent 
reading range of each child con- 
stitutes a type of evaluation that 
is most valuable in motivating 
children to improve their reading 
power. Methods of evaluation are 
as elective as evaluation itself is 
essential in good teaching. 

Conclusion. In the above treat- 
ment, four basic aspects of read- 
ing instruction have been com- 
mented upon briefly. In each 
case, certain methods have been 
indicated. The writer would like 
to stress the fact that the methods 
indicated are simply illustrative 
of procedures whch may be car- 
ried out by teachers working 
toward the attainment of worthy 
objectives in reading instruction 
in the public school. In every 


lesson period, the pupil should be 
given time to exercise and im- 
prove some specific ability and 
then evaluate the degree of im- 
provement over previous status, 
Nothing helps the child to~suc- 
ceed as much as his evaluation of 
his increase in ability, since “noth- 
ing succeeds like success.” 
o 

The Retirement System 

(Continued from page 25) 
eighty-five to ninety per cent of 
the teachers will be enrolled as 
members of the retirement sys- 
tem. 

There have been many ques- 
tions of procedure to be worked 
out. In any organization of sev- 
eral thousand members it is im- 
portant that the necessary steps 
be determined in advance so that 
the desired data may be secured 
and properly recorded. It is nec- 
essary that the service record be 
established and properly verified 
before teachers can be placed on 
the retirement roll. Teachers and 
superintendents are to be com- 
mended for the fine spirit of co- 
operation in completing service 
records. 

Forty teachers who have ap- 
plied for service retirement have 
completed their records, and on 
the basis of their service records, 
the actuary, Mr. George B. Buck, 
has computed the amount of their 
retirement allowance. There are 
125 other applications for service 
retirement. Service records are 
being checked, and as soon as 
complete the amount of the retire- 
ment allowance will be deter- 
mined, and when approved these 
teachers will be placed on the re- 
tirement roll. 

Teachers who have signed the 
nonelection blank have until July 
1, 1946, to change their mind and 
enroll as members with credit for 
service prior to July 1, 1945. They 
will not receive credit for service 
since July 1, 1945, to the date of 
enrollment. It is to the teacher’s 
interest, if he or she expects to 
remain in the service, to enroll 
immediately and receive credit 
for this year’s service. In case a 
teacher leaves the service, the 
amount of the teacher’s contribu- 
tion will be refunded upon re- 
quest. 
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The Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards, 
like the Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics, are 
based on the findings of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Investigation, directed by Dr. Frank L. Clapp, 
which, by analysis of tests of 10,945 pupils, deter- 
mined the rank of each of the 390 basic combina- 
tions in order of difficulty. 


A separate set of cards, arranged in order of in- 
creasing difficulty, is provided for each process. 
The sets for Addition, Subtraction, and Multipli- 
cation each contain 100 combinations divided into 
groups of 25 according to difficulty. The 90 Divi- 
sion combinations are arranged in a first group of 
15 and three groups of 25 each. 


The easiest group of combinations in each set 
is printed on green cards, the next harder on yel- 
low cards, the third on blue cards, and the most 
difficult on salmon cards. This color scheme af- 
fords a simple means for the rapid selection of 
combinations of relative difficulty. 


On the face of each card is given, besides the 


combination, the order of difficulty. Number 1 is 
the easiest. Number 100 is the most difficult in all 
processes except division. In division, the most 
difficult is Number 90. 

The addition cards also have group letters which 
aid in the rapid selection of combinations for 
special drills. Group A includes combinations 
whose sums equal 10; Group B includes doubles; 
Group C sums ending in 9; Group D sums ending 
in 8, etc. 

To aid in the use of the cards for mixed drills 
in the four processes, a subtraction sign (—) is 
placed on each subtraction card, and a multiplica- 
tion sign (x) is placed on each multiplication 
card. The addition cards are without signs, and 
the division cards show the process by a division 
sign. Thus pupils distinguish at once, without 
word from the teacher, what process is required. 

On the back of each card is given, for purposes 
of teaching, the combination with its answer. 
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MOLDING FUTURES 


How many times have you visioned the futures of the eager 
youngsters who rush from your classroom at the sound of 
thie last bell—John, a doctor; Mary, a nurse; George, a 
skilled machinist; and on down each row of empty seats. 


Then suddenly you realize that right there in your class- 
room you are helping mold the minds of tomorrow’s citizens. 
The great work of teaching school is truly a serious profession. 
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ing our elementary and secondary books. 
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